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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dates and Distances ;, shewing what may be 
done in a Tour of Sixteen Months: as per- 
formed in the Years 1829 and 1830. 12mo. 
pp- 358. London, 1831. J. Murray. 

Tus volume will be a useful one to future 

travellers ; and now that nobody stays at 

home, and every body goés wandering over the 
face of the earth, Cains of inclination, pages 
which point attention to the objects most at- 
tractive on the route they describe, must be 
very valuable to the innumerable sojourners 
our migratory country annually sends forth. 

The writer before us well observes : 

“ When the author was projecting the tour 
which he has attempted to describe in the fol- 
lowing sheets, he experienced considerable dif. 
ficulty in procuring a satisfactory route: for, 
though volumes of travels in most of the coun- 
tries which he visited now abound, the writers 
of them have not stopped to specify particulars 
useful to strangers ; and ordinary guide-books, 
however numerous, having to delineate on an 
extensive scale, seldom, if ever, distinguish 


those which have been the subject of the 
compiler’s personal inspection : hence a travel- 
ler, ignorant of » is liable to pass over 


much which is worth seeing, and also to con- 
sume his time on what does not repily its ex- 
penditure.” He was himself ‘ relieved from 
the embarrassment of selection by the kindness 
of a friend, who furnished -him with a sketch 
of his own tour in Holland and Germany, from 
which he derived so much advantage, that he 
has been induced to communicate the result in 
a public form for the accommodation of others, 
pursuing a middle course between a regular 
book of travels and a mere dry itinerary.” 

We shall now make a miscellaneous selection 
of what he picked up by the way. We cannot 
say much for the good taste of the following 
custom: “* The Dutch are so excessively fond 
of paint, that in two or three villages they had 
bedaubed to the height of eight feet the trunks 
of the trees which bordered the road, and some- 
times to the distance of a mile. Possibly this 
might have been done to destroy insects, but 
the size of the trees seemed to render such pre- 


caution unnecessary. 
Whence.can oaring 08 sign have ori- 
ginated ? « While on the subject of , Ican- 


The next is among the many instances of 
imposition practised at the inns, and of the ra- 
ther too English mode of resisting them. ‘+ Here 
we had another unfavourable specimen of Mo- 
selleinns. After a sorry meal, and indifferent 
lodging, we called to pay the account, the 
amount of which had been previously 
0; but double that sum was demanded, on 














the Dutch landlady’s principle, that a bargain 
made over night does not hold good the follow- 
ing morning. Putting, however, the proper 
sum down upon the table, I left the house to 
prepare for our departure, and just as we were 
about to quit the shore, we observed that the 
maid-servant was not on board. Little sus- 
pecting what had happened, we sent the courier 
for her, who returned with a report that she 
was detained as a pledge, till the preposterous 
demand of the hostess should be liquidated. I 
immediately sought the police, where I could 
find but a single gendarme, who, of course, 
knew only his own language; and I confess 
myself, that I was so overcome with anger, 
that I could not muster up what little stock of 
German I possessed, distinctly to express my 
wishes. I brought him, however, to the inn, 
and having entered the room where the servant 
was imprisoned, one of the girls of the house 
relieved us from the dilemma by stating the 
case accurately enough, with the exception of 
the principal point in dispute. The gendarme 
for some time stood neuter, till, declaring I 
would pay no more, I offered to open the door, 
but. one of the Maritorness forthwith placed 
herself before it, and opposed my passage. 
soon dislodged her from her position, when her 
companion flew to her' aid, and the policeman 
in silence assisted her to prevent my departure. 
It was fruitless to resist any further the com- 
bined forces of the Moselle, so I threw down 
the full reckoning demanded, declaring that I 
should denounce them to the superior powers 
at Coblentz. I was then permitted to leave 
the room; but on the stairs I met the re- 
served guard in the person of the old landlady, 
who pushed me back, and would not let me 
move till she was apprised by her allies of the 
capitulation.”’ 

Ingiving the ensuinganecdote, the best wecan 
do is to subjoin the traveller’s own remarks: 

“ The concert-room in the old townhouse 
is curiously adorned with pictures by Albert 
Durer, descriptive chiefly of the events of his 
own life. The little girl:who pointed out the 
paintings, did not fail, when she arrived at that 
commemorating Durer’s marriage, to notice 
the bad qualities of his wife, who must indeed 
have been a ‘ wearifu’ woman,’ a tremendous 
shrew; for I was never shewn her portrait 
withont the guide accusing her of having short- 
ened her husband’s existence. ‘ Durer,’ says 
a German writer, ‘ died of a disease which em- 
bittered the whole of his life, and which em- 
bitters that of thousands, even if they do not 
die of it—an einem bisen weibe.” 

He adds in a note: ‘** If we are to trust to 
the silence of satirists, we must believe that 
there is no reverse of the picture, and that 
women never die of bad husbands. May not 
this partly account for the enhanced rate of 
policy lately demanded on the insurance of ‘fe- 
male lives? Especially as only one woman 


is recorded by the same class of writers as hav- 


ing died of pure constancy : 
* Solo murié de.constante, 
La que est4 bajo esta losa. 


ithe awful ceremoni 





Acércate, caminante, 
Pues no murié tal amante 
De enfermedad contagiosa.’—Cadalso, 


* She who lies beneath this stone 

Seaham saponin dee cou us, 

For is disease is not contagious " 
The point of the epigram, however, is ge- 
neral, and both sexes must bear the sting. 
Men may, indeed, write on constancy, but how 
truly can women act it! ‘ During the course 
of her illness (speaking of a woman who died 
of the plague) she uniformly refused all succour 
from her husband, nor would suffer him to ap- 
proach her: and, carrying her cares for his 
safety even beyond the term of her life; when 
she found her last hour approach, she desired 
him to throw her the end of a long cord, which 
she fastened round her body, enjoining him, with 
her expiring breath, not to touch her corpse, 
but to drag her by means of this cord to her 
grave.’—Bertrand’s Plague of Marseilles.” 

The following legend is new tO us. 

*¢ In the environs of Inspruck are m#hy 
spots possessing legendary or romantic interest, 
to visit all of which would require a separate 
tour. Among these is Martinswand, an al- 


I|most perpendicular wall of ro¢k, about two 


miles from the city, near to the old castle of 
Fragenstein, on the road to Zirl, famous for a 
chamois chase of the Emperor Maximilian. 
Near the centre of the cliff is a grotto called 
after the emperor, in which is placed a large 
crucifix, looking upon the frightful precipices 
where he encountered his perilous adventure. 
The emperor, in the ardent pursuit of a cha- 
mois which he had wounded, ventured too far 
on the ledge of a rock, when suddenly the 
staff slipped from his hand. The tremendous 
depth made him tremble, and he sought by a 
violent effort to leap to a more secure position ; 
but of his six iron crampons five were broken, 
and he found himself held only by a single one 
from being precipitated into the gulf below. 
Despairing of human aid; he recommended 
himself to God, and contemplated the alterna- 
tive of being starved to death or dashed to 
pieces. His suite, having in the mean time 
discovered the emperor by his cries, used every 
effort to rescue him, but found it impossible 
to render him any succour. To preserve his 
mortal part from destruction being beyond 
their power, he was considered a dying man, 
and they prepared, in the mournful extremity, 
to afford him the last consolations of religion. 
Already the plaintive bell of the village church 
summoned the people to pray before the holy 
sacrament which was conveying to the foot of 
the rock, to be solemnised in the presence of 
the unfortunate monarch, when a chamois 
hunter, of the name of Zips, reached the spot 
where the emperor was suspended between life 
and death. Surprised to see a man where only 
the pressed chamois ventured his foot, he cried 
out, ‘ Holla, what are you doing there below ?” 
And the emperor answered y, ‘Iam on 
the watch,’ (ich laure) ; and pointed out to him 
which was performing. 
‘ Well,’ rejoined the hunter, ‘ must not I at- 
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tempt the descent? Come with me.” Then 
giving the emperor fresh crampons for his feet, 
he assisted him with his arm, and conducted 
him safely to the bottom. ‘ Henceforth,’ said 
the emperor to his deliverer, ‘ you shall no 
longer be called Zips, but Hollauer, in eternal 
commemoration of my deliverance, that this 
name may preserve for ever the remembrance 
of your holla, and of my answer (in German, 
ich laure); and as this high rock would have 
been my place of sepulture without your aid, 
the title of Lord Hohenfelsen (of the high 
rock), Hollauer de Hohenfelsen, with suitable 
arms, shall be granted to you in perpetuity.’ ”’ 

Of the late revolution at Brussels the writer 
says: * The king was not disliked ; but his reli- 
gion, different from that of almost all his sub- 
jects, was a constant source of dissatisfaction, 
and furnished another proof among many of the 
indispensability of the religion of the sovereign 
and of the people being the same. When we 
were at Brussels, a respectable Catholic declared 
to us that their king was an excellent monarch, 
and beloved by his subjects ; but not loved in 
their hearts, because he was a Protestant.” 

The late Emperor Alexander.—‘It was said 
that when Bonaparte arrived at Tilsit, he im- 
mediately sent fur the landlord of the house, 
which was the same the Emperor Alexander 
had occupied, and desired him to describe 
minutely how the Russian emperor had em- 
ployed his time, from his rising in the morn- 
ing until he retired to rest at night. After 
learning the details of the day’s occupation, 
which represented Alexander as being stu- 
diously attentive to the niceties of his dress, 
Napoleon dismissed the landlord, exclaiming, 
* Alors je le connois.’ At their subsequent 
meeting on the raft, Bonaparte, on advancing 
to Alexander, turned to hie retinue, saying, 
loud enough to be heard by the Russian, ‘Ah! 
qu’il est beau!’ By this, it was asserted, he 
gained Alexander at once.” 

Gneisenau.—“ On the death of General 
Schurnhorst during the six weeks armistice, 
General Gneisenau succeeded to his post, and 
directed all the affairs of the army. Indeed, 
it is well known in Prussia that Gneisenau 
was the real commander-in-chief,—a truth 
which Bliicher used on all occasions frankly 
to acknowledge. For instance, at a public 
entertainment given to him at Berlin, on his 
health being drunk, he requested permission 
to propose a toast, and observed, that as the 
company had honoured him by drinking to 
the welfare of his body, he would now ask 
them to drink to that of his soul _— Gnei- 
senau !” 

The ensuing scene quite confirms the ac- 
count given in the novel Ivan Vejeeghen, of 
the universal prevalence of bribery in Russia. 

“ A friend of ours, who had made a long 
stay in Russia, and knew the nation well, 
had impressed upon me, in the strongest man. 
ner, that no point could be gained there with- 
out money. ‘If,’ said he, ‘ you are detained 
at a custom-house, or require horses or other 
facilities, go to the head man of the place, and, 
be he decorated with twenty orders, offer him 
twenty-five rubles, and your object is gained. 
Do not fear giving offence; the highest to the 
lowest expect and will take a bribe.’ This 
advice I treasured up in my recollection, re- 
solving to act upon it without reserve, for 
which an opportunity was soon offered. Hav- 
ing driven into the custom-house yard, which 
was filled with soldiers and Jews, a gentle- 
manly-looking man in uniform, who could 


to be soon satisfied; but having delayed un- 
necessarily, my companion now proposed. to 
give the fee, which was ready prepared in 
her hand ; but notwithstanding my friend’s 
advice, and my own previous resolution, the 
genteel demeanour of the functionary, and 
the publicity of the place, deterred me from 
venturing upon what I thought would be con- 
sidered an insult. After a while, he separated 
a small parcel containing books; and observed, 
through an interpreter, that he presumed they 
were only guide books. Still unprepared for a 
hint, I imprudently opened them, and omitted 
to avail myself of the last moment for the ex- 
pected bribe. The time was passed, his man- 
ner changed, and he ordered the packet to be 
carried into the office, that it might be for- 
warded to the censor at Moscow. Several 
Jews then pressing round, said secretly in 
French, that I must give him money. A Polish 
gentleman, however, who was transacting some 
business at the custom-house, dissuaded me 
strongly from doing so; thus all was confusion 
and contradiction ; but the carriage being re- 
leased, we left the books to their fate, and 
drove to the inn to make arrangements for 
prosecuting our journey. Not being able to 
procure a German servant who could speak 
Russian, I had been advised to apply to the 
military officer in charge of the post-office to 
allow one of his public couriers to accompany 
us to Moscow. The postmaster-colonel agreed, 
(a Russian officer, standing by, observed, any 
thing might be had for money, of which I 
probably had plenty,) and a man was appoint- 
ed to attend us, to whom I was to pay two 
hundred rubles and his return expenses. The 
poderoshna from the commandant being also 
secured, we set out in the evening with six 
horses to our caléche, our two attendants rid- 
ing behind us in a kabitka, a miserable two- 
wheeled vehicle without springs. How the dif- 
ficulties of travelling in wild countries seemed 
exaggerated! Here we had made every ar- 
rangement at a distant Russian town in a few 
hours, and were starting with glee for the 
ancient capital! The character of the people 
had been so misrepresented! Where were 
the proofs of extortion and venality on the 
part of the functionaries, for the detention of 
the books might be a necessary compliance 
with forms? Full of these sentiments we 
were driving past the custom-house, when 
our cavalcade was suddenly interrupted by a 
soldier with a drawn sword. On alighting, 
it was intimated, through the Jews, that our 
arrest was on account of the books, which I 
forthwith begged might be confiscated, and 
I be allowed to depart; but this was refused, 
particular information was denied, and every 
thing wore an air of mystery. Now seemed 
the time to employ money, and it was freely 
offered, but it was also the time for the cus- 
tom-master’s revenge. I was told it was too 
late, I ought to have given it before; and as 
to the books, I must not depart without them, 
nor leave the town till I had furnished a surety 
in one hundred rubles for their safe conveyance 
to Moscow. I immediately said, ‘Send them 
in charge of your own courier, who is going 
thither with me. How can I, a complete stran- 
ger, furnish a surety?’ Still there was a 
demur. Evening was shutting in, and the 
office being closed, the business was now to 
be deferred till the next day. So, chewing 
the cud of vexation, I dismissed the horses, 
and endeavoured to ascertain, as far as the 


what was to be done. At last a Jew offered 


custom-master accepted,on my sending him 
the present that he had declined the night 
before. I eagerly caught at this, not waiting 
to find out who was the greatest rogue, Chris. 
tian or Jew, and deeming it an indulgence to 
be allowed to pay abont seventy rubles for 
the conveyance of my own books, on my own 
carriage, to Moscow.” 
We conclude with the following anecdote :— 
“ Matveef was the minister and friend of the 
Czar Alexis Mikhaelovitch, who not only con- 
fided to his administration the principal affairs 
of his kingdom, but intrusted him with the 
care and education of his children. So much 
was he valued by his sovereign, that on the 
occasion of his absence on some public busi- 
ness, the czar urged him to return as soon 
as possible, for without his presence himself 
and his children felt like melancholy orphans, 
Matveef being as generous and disinterested as 
he was honoured and beloved, lived in a ruin. 
ous house, which the czar often desired might 
be put into a state of repair suitable to his 
rank; but he constantly excused himself, on 
the ground of having neither leisure nor means. 
Upon this the czar declared he would take upon 
himself the charge of the work—an offer which 
the favourite declined, on the contradictory 
plea, that his munificence had already enabled 
him to incur the necessary expense. Orders 
were now given for the collection of materials; 
but it so happened that at the time there were 
no stones to be procured in Moscow fit for the 
purpose. This circumstance becoming known, 
a crowd of strelitz and inhabitants of the city 
proceeded to the residence of the minister, con- 
ducting numerous carriages loaded with stones, 
which they solicited him to accept as a free 
gift. Matveef refusing them on these terms, 
the assembly exclaimed, ‘ These stones are not 
for sale ; we have torn them from the tombs of 
our fathers, ag an offering to our benefactor.’”’ 
These selections are sufficient to shew that 
the present is any thing but a dry itinerary; 
and we have only to,add, that the tables at 
the end are excellent. We recommend the 
volume, therefore, to all travellers in Germany. 








Specimens of Macaronic Poetry. 8vo. pp. 56. 
London, 1831. Beckley. 
A vERy neatly printed little volume, with an 
amusing selection of pieces, more to be prized 
for their rarity and oddity than for their intrin- 
sic literary value. Humorous and learned men 
have in all ages and in all languages thrown 
out their sportive fancies in compositions which 
may, mostly, be classed under the title of Ma- 
caronic: during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries this species of learned trifling was 
greatly in vogue. Of these our editor has 
made a very clever selection; and whether 
they are fond of the alliterative, the lipogram- 
matic,* the rhopalic,t or the sotadic alias 
palindromic,t or other kinds|| of macaronic 
versifications, readers will find entertaining 
specimens of all of them here. — 
We shall not attempt to quote the whimsical 
illustrations of these various styles ; but as the 
annexed is new to us, it may have the same 
quality for our friends. It is a ‘* song founded 
on the peculiarity of the Newcastle burr, pub- 
lished in a provincial collection in December 
1791, and purports to be an address from one 
of the rooks, which then built their nests on 
the vane of the Exchange, to the good people 


* Who excluded some particular letter. : 
+ From ropalon, Hercules’ club, beginning with short 


words and ending with ae be ana forwants. 








only speak Russian, -entered the carriage, and 
began 


to examine its contents. -He appeared’ 


rascality of the persons about me would admit, 
to be my surety for fifty rubles, which = 
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of Burcastle.”’ (The burr, we need hardly 
add, is that strong guttural pronunciation of 
the letter R, so common to the natives of our 
northern counties: these lines therefore must 
be a shibboleth to them.) 
** Rough roll’d the roaring river’s stream, 
And rapid ran the rain, 
When Robert Rutter dreamt a dream 
Which rack’d his heart with pain: 
He dreamt there was a raging bear 
Rush’d from the rugged rocks, 
And strutting round with horrid stare, 
Breath’d terror to the brocks. [badgers.] 
But Robert Rutter drew his sword, 
And rushing forward right, 
The horrid creature's thrapple gor’d, 
And barr’d his rueful spite. 
Then, stretching forth his brawny arm 
To drag him to the stream, 
He grappled grizzle, rough and warm, 
hich rouz’d him from his dream.” 

The following anecdotes belong to the sotadic. 

“ A lawyer once chose for his motto, ‘ Si 
nummi immunis.? And in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, a noble lady, who had been forbidden 
to appear at court in consequence of some sus- 
picions against her, took for the device on her 
seal, the moon, partly obscured by a cloud ; 
and the motto, * Ablata at alba.” * * * © 

‘‘ There is (the author tells us, and we re- 
peat it fur the exercise of our fair readers) an 
enigma, occasionally to be found in ladies’ al- 
bums, in which the initials of five palindromic 
words are to be sought for, to form the required 
answer: they may be discovered with a little 
attention :— 

First find out a word that doth silence proclaim, 
And that backwards and forwards is always the same; 
Then next you must find out a feminine name, 
That backwards and forwards is always the same; 
An act, or a writing on parchment, whose name 
Both backwards and forwards is always the same: 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 
d back wards and forwards is always the same; 
A note used in music, which time doth proclaim, 
And backwards and forwards is always the same; 

Their initials connected, a title will frame, 

That is justly the due of the fair married dame, 

Which backwards and forwards is all the same.” 

“ Another invention is, that of verses, which 
may be read either forwards or backwards, 
and in the latter case generally containing a 
meaning quite the reverse of the former, and 
possessing sarcasm or satire. This is sometimes 
called verse lyon, said to have been invented, 
or frequently made us of, by Sidonius. * * * 

* A complete specimen appears in a line ap- 
plicable either to Cain or Abel, being also hex- 
ameter one way, and pentameter the other. 
Abel says— 

Sacrum pingue dabo, nec macrum sacrificabo ; 
to which Cain replies— 

Sacrificabo macrum, nec dabo pingue sacrum. 
The following line is of similar efficacy, applied 
by two persons disputing on religion. One 
says— 

Patrum dicta probo, nec sacris belligerabo; 
the other answers— 

Belligerabo sacris, nec probo dicta Patrum.” 

With this slight notice we commend this 
volume to the curious in such matters. 








The Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, 
wrilten by Himself, during a Residence in 
Abyssinia, from the Years 1810 to 1819: 
together with Mr. Coffin’s Account of his 
Visit to Gondar. Edited by J. J. Halls, Esq. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Our curiosity respecting countries is in a ratio 

to our acquaintance with them; and the less 

we know, the more we desire to learn every 
minute particular of their condition. This 
truism may serve as the key to the avidity 
with which we read @ll African travels, and 








travels in Abyssinia in preference to almost 
any other. In the present instance the feeling 
is enhanced by the interest which we take in 
the extraordinary personal history and adven- 
tures of the writer. Nathaniel Pearce, of 
whom a biographical memoir is prefixed, was a 
seaman in the royal navy, and deserted from 
his ship, the Antelope, at Mocha. Always of 
a wild and unsettled character, he immediately 
embraced the Mahometan religion. On the 
journey of Mr. Salt to Abyssinia, he accom- 
panied that gentleman, and was left with the 
Ras, or sovereign of Tigré, on the return of the 
expedition to Massowa. It was during his 
future residence of about nine years, that the 
memoranda which form these two volumes 
were penned. In 1819 he made his way to Cairo, 
where his old friend Mr. Salt intrusted him 
with the charge of his household, and where he 
arranged this work ;— justly stated to be “a 
faithful, characteristic, and animated description 
of the customs, manners, and Jaws, of the 
Abyssinian people.” The memoir thus con- 
cludes :—“ The checkered life of this remark- 
able individual was now fast drawing to a close. 
In the early part of the year 1820, Mr. Salt 
having some articles of consequence which he 
wished to have safely conveyed to England, 
and having previously been informed that the 
R. prefixed to Pearce’s name at the Admiralty 
had been erased, through the kind interference 
of the Earl of Mountnorris, Sir Joseph Banks, 
and the Right Honourable Charles Yorke, — 
thought the opportunity a favourable one for 
the return of the wanderer to his native land. 
A passage was accordingly secured for him in 
a ship that was about to sail in a few days, and 
every accommodation provided; when he caught 
a violent cold, which, being greatly aggravated 
by the mistaken and somewhat intemperate 
use of brandy, quickly turned to a raging fever, 
with which his constitution, long debilitated 
by hardship and disease, was wholly unequal to 
struggle, and which carried him off at Alex- 
andria, early in June 1820, at the age of about 
forty-one years. A short time previously to his 
dissolution he made his will, in which he be- 
queathed his journal and the whole of his 
papers to Henry Salt, Esq., one of his executors, 
who presented the former and many of the 
latter to the Earl of Mountnorris, to whose 
kindness and friendship the editor is indebted 
for the possession of the journal.” 

From its pages we shall endeavour to select 
such accounts as appear to us to be most novel 
and entertaining; and we shall prefer lasting 
and general features to the temporary’and par- 
ticular circumstances of wars and rebellions, in 
which our countryman took part. At the pe- 
riod in question, the following were the kings 
living in Abyssinia: “ Itsa Tecla Gorgis, in 
Waldubba; Itsa Ischias, in Gondar; Itsa 
Guarlu, on the throne in that city; Itsa Yonas, 
in Gojam ; Itsa Yoas, in Gondar; Itsa Bede 
Mariam, in Samen. They are all (says Pearce) 
related to each other, and, as they boast, are 
descended from the true race of Menelect ; 
but the kings of Abyssinia have so many wives 
from far and near, that it makes it difficult to 
determine to whom the crown should descend ; 
and this point is generally decided more by 
might than by right.” 

Pearce had an Abyssinian wife, and a son, 
who died. At one time he was himself very 
ill, and the sacrament was administered to him 
agreeably to the rites of the Christian church. 
The ceremony is thus described :— 

“ Early in the morning, the head priest, 
Allicar Barhe, and my own priest, Guebra 
Mariam, came to demand my last confession.’ 





ns 
I could not answer them to be understood ; 
but, through Tringo, I made signs that satisfied 
him, orthem. They first asked me my Christian 
name, and whether I had received the holy 
sacrament on my baptism day; and bade me 
now take it, as a cleansing from all sins past, 
and to consider it as a physic for the soul, that 
Jesus Christ had in his tender mercy bestowed 
on me, to cure and save it from everlasting 
perdition. They required of me, in case my 
soul should not depart from me at this present 
moment, through God’s mercy, to abstain from 
all sins hereafter, to have no other wife than 
the one I had, to turn monk, and to give two 
thousand pieces of salt to the poor. My will 
was then made, in favour of my wife, my 
priest, slaves, and servants, leaving to each 
such portion of my property as I thought 
right; and, when all this was settled, the 
church carpets were brought in and spread on 
the ground, and I was ordered to be dressed in 
a cloth that had never been defiled, and to be 
laid on a clean carpet. Shortly afterwards, 
the priests came in, singing hymns and dressed 
in their holy apparel, and I received the sacra- 
ment from a priest, who first gave me a cross 
to kiss; after which they said some long 
prayer, and departed. When all this was over 
[ felt quite easy, except that I was now and 
then troubled with the cries kept up at the 
door by my acquaintance, who had assembled 
in great numbers to do me honour; indeed, 
the whole ceremony was carried on as if I had 
been the king himself. Instead of dying, as 
all expected, I soon began to get better; and 
the priest, who frequently visited me, did not 
forget to hint to me what physic the holy sacra- 
ment was, both for the body and soul; and I 
also considered, but said nothing, that as I had 
two thousand pieces. of salt to pay for it, the 
physic was-rather dear, the value amounting to 
full sixty-six dollars. In the beginning of 
August I could again walk about the house. 
The ras this year kept at Chelicut his fast for 
the Blessed Virgin, which commences on the 
Ist of August, or Narsa, and ends on the six- 
teenth. During this fast, the old man, like 
many others, always slept upon the ground.” 

The subjoined account is a singular contrast 
to the profession of Christianity.* 

** Mascarram, or September Ist, Kudus Yo- 
hannis (or St. John), is the first day in the 
year. During the five days of Pogme, which 
are after the last days of August, I had been 
advised to go into the river to bathe, and I 
found myself quite recovered. It is customary 
for all people to wash themselves in the rivers 
on the third day of the five of Pogme, which is 
the holy-day of Kudus Raphael, and is as strictly 
observed as the eleventh of Tur, or January, 
which is Christ’s baptism. The ras had gone 
to Mucculla to keep his new-year’s day, where 
he remained until! the 11th, purposely to receive 
a great number of his chiefs, who attended him 
to church. This holy-day, the 11th of Sep- 
tember, is held in veneration on account, of an 
old monk, called Abba Annernier, who fought, 
about three hundred years ago, against the 
Galla, and was killed in battle on the spot 


* Atone church the priests have a remarkable relic, ‘a 
cross called the Crying Cross of Axum, which is believed 
by the weak-minded people to cry whenever it is used 
upon these and similar occasions. Many conte coming 
from a great distance pay a large sum to allowed to 
kiss it, imagining that their sins are yr washed away. 
Indeed, there is so much anxiety to see this cross, that 
even those far off will call out to the priests—‘ For God's 
sake hold it up higher, that we may see it!’ I suspect 
that those crafty wretches anoint this cross with some 
thick oily substance, which, when held in the sun, melts 
and — like drops ~ water: but ~«' ——— hapa 
to touch it except a priest or a monk, it possible 
the cheat can be discovered.” . 
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where he is now, reverenced. It is said that The tradition is, that a large snake once 


he turned into a snake, which is constantly to 
be seen. This sacred spot is about a mile and 
a half from Mucculla, in the plain of Gambela. 
There is no church, but a spring of water, 
called moitrolloh (holy water), whither thou- 
sands flock to be cured of their diseases. I 
have indeed known people come from Adowa 
and Gondar to procure a little of the sacred 
earth from this spot, which is sewed up as a 
charm, and worn about a person afflicted with 
diseases. Round the spring large stones are 
piled up like a wall, and two large trees grow 
very near it, being the only trees or bushes for 
many hundred yards round. Determined to 
look closer into the superstitious notions at- 
tached to this spot, I got up one morning 
under the pretence of going to bathe; but I 
dared not take any of my servants with me, 
for fear of their prejudices, and therefore told 
them to.take my horses and mules to a place 
where they might eat some young grass, while 
I went to wash myself. I then went, just as 
the sun had risen, and lifted, up some of the 
stones, in doing which I saw four or five 
snakes, small and large, which ran immedi- 
ately under the stones beneath: I afterwards 
replaced the stones, as they had been left there 
by the priests for the snakes to drink out of, 
and returned to my servants, perfectly satisfied 
of the folly of those ignorant people. Though I 
said nothing at the time, I had, before a month 
was out, strong reasons for breaking my silence, 
as will subsequently appear.” 

Sept. llth. “* We shortly arrived at the 
sacred place, where a dass was built with the 
boughs of trees and marshella stakes. Here 
we did not find the priests going on in their usual 
noisy way of singing, but were surprised to see 
them dragging along a poor Amhara priest, as 
if they meant to kill: him instantly. He was 
brought before the ras, and the priests called 
out that he had killed the sardoc, or saint. 
On inquiry, it appeared that this poor fellow, 
_being a traveller from the Amhara, on his road 
to Axum, had seen the snake as he was washing 
in the sacred water, and had crushed the head 
with a stone, after which he called to the people 
near, and told them that he had killed a snake, 
—when, to his utter astonishment, he was 
seized, and the priests insisted that he should 
be instantly put to death; but the tender old 
ras, who did not like to take life, said—‘ Per- 
haps the poor man may be mad—vwe will chain 
him, and see if he is in his right senses ;’ which 
enraged the priests beyond measure. They 
swore they would have his blood spilt on the 
spot. I could not keep silence any longer, and 
stood up and said, ‘ Ber Welled Selassé, hear 
me;’ and from that moment not a syllable was 
uttered until I had finished my story. I then 
related that, some months before, I happened 
to come to wash myself at this place in order to 
cure a complaint in my thigh, and I saw four 
or five snakes, among which, I added (thinking 
to help the poor man), was one larger than 
that which had been killed ; and hence I sup- 
posed they had come from some distance for 
water, and that the snake now dead might pro- 
bably from a similar cause have wandered to 
the spot. The ras, upon my saying this, in- 
sisted that the wall should be well looked into ; 
and on the removal of the first storie, a snake 
was discovered between the stones near the 
same place, where the sacred reptile used to 
have water put before him. This statement 
immediately created great joy; and the prisoner 
was released, though severely reprimanded, 
and punished with a few smart stripes from 
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ruled the country, and -is, according to the 
priests, still alive at Axum, where, “ being 
angry with the people on account of their sins, 
he confines himself to the hollow. mountain 
close to Axum. * * * In this place standsa 
large flat rock of granite, as level upon the top 
as a platform, and at the end of this there is 
another rock, intermixed with red earth and 
gravel, with a deep ravine in the centre, appa- 
rently occasioned by the rains, which fall in a 
stream from a great height above the platform. 
In the middle of this granite rock are three 
large round troughs, neatly cut, about three 
feet deep, and about three and a half in dia- 
meter, which I suppose to have been made by 
the ancients to prepare some kind of cement in 
for building: but Guebra Middin gave me a 
very different story, which I affected to believe, 
for fear of creating a quarrel between me and 
Ozoro, his sister. He informed me that one of 
those troughs held the milk, another sherro 
and bread filfit, or cooked victuals and bread 
mashed up ‘together, while the third was the 
one from which the snake used to eat cusho 
every two months, cusho being the flour used 
to kill the tape-worm, without taking which 
every two months the Abyssinians. could not 
live, though they have other medicines, made 
from bark. of trees and bulbs, but none. so 
effective as cusho in Amhara, or hobbe in Tigré.”’ 

Our next quotations are very illustrative of 
Abyssinian customs. 

‘* The day (says Pearce) before we left Che- 
licut, a woman had brought in chains a poor 
miserable object, whom she accused of having 
killed her husband; the witnesses. also arrived 
from the small village of Gibba, to which they 
belonged. When the ras had heard the whole 
story and examined the witnesses, he found 
the man guilty of murder, though apparently 
without malice, and told the woman, agreeably 
to the law, to do as shé pleased with him. She 
replied, ‘ I have no one but myself; I have no 
relation; neither have I a spear or knife.’ 
The ras said, ‘Then you must hang him.’ 
She again replied, ‘ How can I do that by 
myself? Ihave got a mushcharn [a leather 
rope], it is true, but I cannot hang him alone.” 
The ras then ordered some of the groom.boys 
about the house to assist her in hanging the 
man to the.darro-tree, on the green before the 
house. ‘ God preserve you a thousand years !’ 
said the woman, adding, in an under-tone, 
‘ His relations are all here, and they will not 
have far to carry his body, as he belongs to the 
church.’ Mariam Guddervitee Takly, one of 
the ras’s stable-grooms, and some other of the 
slaves, had the management of the affair. 
When they came to the darro-tree, which is as 
easily climbed as a ladder, they helped the 
woman up with one end of the mushcharn in 
her hand, shewing her which was the best 
bough to tie it to.. Takly, notwithstanding 
the woman had promised to give him plenty of 
butter for his trouble, now put the poor ob- 
ject’s two hands within the mushcharn, round 
the neck, and, after tying it, ordered the 
woman to draw up the mushcharn, while they 
would lift him from off the large stone they had 
made him stand upon. Accordingly, she did 
this, and made it well fast, and then came down 
to behold him hanging, at the same time ex- 
claiming, ‘ Blessed be Mary Ann, the mother 
of God, who has given me revenge for my hus- 
band! Bad as he was, I have stood true to 
him.’ After he had hung for some time, the 
crowd that stood to look on cried often to her, 
‘ Why, woman, he has been dead long: ago!’ 





the whip of one of the ras’s soldiers.” 





ST 
shall not have my mushcharn to bury with 
him.’ _ Accordingly, she, with the help of 
Takly, climbed up the tree and loosed the 
mushcharn, while Takly took it from his neck. 
The relations immediately came to take up the 
body, which they were allowed to do; but, 
before they had got ten yards, the dead man 
set off, without being carried, and ran into the 
Trinity Churchyard, where he was safe, even 
though he had killed a thousand persons. The 
woman, seeing this, was enraged and ran to 
the ras’s gateway, crying, ‘ Abbate, abbate !’ 
She obtained admittance, fand told the ras that 
the man had not been hung long enough. The 
ras, who had already heard the story, laughed 
and said to the woman, ‘ Would you wish to 
kill a man that God will not permit to die? 
He hung long enough to have killed a cat.’ 
She answered, ‘Let me have him up again, 
and I will pull at his legs till I break his neck,’ 
* You foolish woman!’ replied the ras, *‘ would 
you oppose the will of God?’ Seeing that the 
old ras looked grave when he said this, she 
believed it was God’s will that the man should 
not die? and her spirit failed her, as she said, 
in a very low and sorrowful tone, ‘ Though he 
is such an ill-formed creature, I have seen him 
do things that nobody else could do. The 
locust never touched the little corn he had 
behind his house ; and though we used to make 
a fire to smoke them away, we could not save 
ours as he did.’ She immediately went to the 
church and begged his forgiveness, and they 
afterwards lived good neighbours as usual ; 
indeed, I heard subsequently that he became 
her husband. The law in Abyssinia stands 
thus. in cases of murder: after the fact has 
been proved before the chief, he passes the sen- 
tence of death ; when, should the deceased party 
have no other relation but a female, though 
she may have a husband, friends, or other con- 
nexions, yetshe,-heing nearest related to him, 
must strike the first blow, either with a spear 
or with a knife, when her acquaintances despatch 
him immediately. Without the formality of 
her striking the first blow, the friends and 
relations of the woman would be reckoned by 
the offender’s relations to have spilt their blood 
without just cause. As soon as the sentence 
of death has been passed, the deceased’s family 
may, if it be agreed upon, take cattle in lieu of 
the murderer’s life; one hundred head of cat- 
tle being the customary redeeming price. When 
the offender is put to death, the relations bury 
his body in the church, which is permitted by 
the laws; but those who kill themselves are 
not allowed this privilege of interment within 
the church-wall. If a chief insists upon a party 
taking an equivalent for life, he can do so; 
but, then, whatever fine is upon must 
be paid in the presence of the Shummergildas. 
This law passed in the reign of Tarlack Yasous, 
the king, and was again proclaimed by Ras 
Michael Subul, and afterwards repeated by Ras 
Welled Selassé.”’ é 

“In all towns there is a person appointed 
by the rulers of the place, to find out and con- 
duct all strangers to lodgings, called kordare ; 
and he who holds this office is provided for by 
the housekeepers of the town, who give him 
one piece of salt per year ; on all holydays, also, 
he calls upon them for drink, and a piece of 
meat for his family, a sheepskin, &c. To those 
who most oblige him, he seldom, if he can pos- 
sibly help it, sends lodgers; while those who 
displease him are sure, on the arrival of any 
chief, to have soldiers of the worst principles 
quartered in their habitations. * * ~y 

“ About four o’clock I arrived at my own 





‘Thank God for that!’ said she; ‘ but they 


house at Chelicut, where I found my gate- 
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keeper and gardener had died four days before ; 
and the superstitious people wanted to per- 
suade me that they were killed by ghosts or 
devils, as they were both found dead together 
in the morning, after going to bed in perfect 
health, and having no signs of any wound upon 
their persons. The priests obliged me to let 
my people fire off all the fire-arms into the 
house, before any one should enter, and then 
to kill a sheep upon the ground-floor, and let 
the blood run upon the ground, and also drink 
out a jar or two of maize; to all of which I 
immediately agreed, knowing the extent of 
their superstition upon such occasions. In all 
parts of Abyssinia, it is customary when any 
new house is built, or a building has been left 
uninhabited for some time, and where there 
have been cattle killed and drink distributed, 
to kill a cow or a sheep, and distribute it with- 
in the buildings, which it is presumed satisfies 
the ghost of the place, who leaves the dwelling 
in peace; but, when such places become neg- 
lected, it haunts them and kills those whom it 
finds within the walls; and in this opinion 
every inhabitant of Abyssinia will firmly per- 
sist, against all reason whatever.” 

We have mentioned that Pearce lost his 
child; upon which occasion he relates the fune- 
ral ceremonies observed by the natives. 

‘“ The priests came, and the customary pray- 
ers were read, and my poor child was carried 
away to be buried, his mother following in a 
distracted manner. After the funeral, the 
people returned to my house; and after they 
had cried for about half an hour, I begged they 
would leave off, and let me have a little rest, 
as I found myself unwell. They complied, and 
left me with only a few friehds; but, in a few 
minutes, the people of Antalo, my acquaint- 
ances, hearing of rity misfortunes, came flock- 
ing and began their cry ; and I was obliged to 
sit and hear the name of my dead boy repeated 
a thousand times, with cries that are inexpres- 
sible, whether feigned or real. Though no one 
had so much reason to lament as myself, I 
could never have shewn my grief in so affected 
a manner, though my heart felt much more. 
Before the cry was over, the people with devves 
were standing in crowds about my house, stri- 
ving who should get in first; and the door 
was entirely stopped up, till at last my people 
were obliged to keep the entrance clear by 
force, and let only one at a time into the house. 
Some brought twenty or thirty chkes of bread, 
some a jar of maize, some cooked victuals, 
fowls, and bread, some a sheep, &c.; and in 
this manner I had my house filled so full that 
Iwas obliged to go out into the yard, until 
things were put in order and supper was ready. 
The head priest came with a jar of maize and 
acow. What neighbours and acquaintances 
bring in the manner above mentioned is called 
devves ; the bringers are all invited to eat with 
you; they talk and tell stories to divert your 
thoughts from the sorrowful subject; they 
force you to drink a great deal: but I have 
remarked that at these cries, when the relatives 
of the deceased become a little tranquil in their 
thinds, some old woman, or some person who 
can find no one to talk to, will make a sudden 
dismal cry, saying, ‘ Oh, what a fine child! 
and is he already forgotten?’ This puts the 
company into confusion, and all join in the 
cry, which perhaps will last half an hour, dur- 
ing which the servants and common people, 
Standing about, drink out all the maize, and, 
when well drunk, will. form themselves into a 
gang at the door and begin their cry ; and if 
their masters want another jar of maize to 
drink, they must pour it out themselves, their 


servants being so intoxicated that they cannot 
stand. In this manner they pass away a day 
without taking rest. I must say, however, 
that the first part of the funeral is very affect- 
ing; and the only fault I can find is, that they 
bury their dead the instant they expire. Ifa 
grown person of either sex, or a priest, is by 
them when they expire, the moment the breath 
departs, the cries and shouts which have been 
kept up for hours before, are recommenced 
with fury ; the priests read prayers of forgive- 
ness while the body is washed, and the hands 
put across one another upon the lower part of 
the belly, and tied to keep them in that posi- 
tion, the jaws tied as close as possible, the eyes 
closed, the two great toes tied together, and 
the body is wrapped in a clean cloth and sewed 
up; after which the skin called meet, the only 
bed an Abyssinian has to lie upon, is tied over 
the cloth, and the corpse laid upon a couch and 
carried to the church, the bearers walking at a 
slow pace. According to the distance of the 
house from the church, the whole route is 
divided into seven equal parts; and when they 
come to the end of every seventh part, the 
corpse is set down, and prayers of forgiveness 
offered to the Supreme Being for the deceased. 
Every neighbour helps to dig the grave, bring- 
ing their own materials for the purpose, and 
all try to outwork one another. Indeed, when 
a stranger happens to die where he has no 


purpose than to distinguish ‘herself. - She’ is 
reckoned the best poet, either in the Amhara 
or Tigré language, in the country; her name 
is Welleta Yasous; she was born in Gondar, 
but her father was a Tigréan. Many great 
men have offered to marry her, but she could 
never be persuaded to listen to their proposals, 
though I do not mean to say she led a chaste 
life—a very rare virtue indeed in Ethiopia. 
The Amhara people differ from the Tigré in 
their manner of crying and weeping: that of 
the latter is very affecting, but that of the 
former is really ridiculous. They dress them- 
selves as fine as possible, and cry, sing, and 
dance to the beat of adrum. When the cry is 
over, those who have not far to return to their 
homes, in general feast with the relatives of 
the deceased. When such great people as Ito 
Debbib die, a general cry is held —— 
the whole country, both in Amhara and Tigré, 
and for three days’ journey around, the people 
will bring devves to the relations. The natives 
of Tigré are more accustomed to wear mourn. 
ing than the Amhara; and some, instead of 
making mourning cloths, wear their cloth until 
it is entirely black with dirt, and this serves them 
| for a mourning suit. They in general go into 
mourning for sixty days. Some wear a piece 
|of blue Surat cloth, such as the merchants 
| bring from the East; but the true mourning 
suit of the people of rank is a new white cloth, 








acquaintances, numbers always flock to assist | first dyed yellow with waver, the wood of a 
in burying him; and many of the towns.| tree which the monks use to dye their gar- 
people will keep an hour’s cry, as if they had| ments. When the cloth is dyed yellow, it is 
been related. There is no expense for bury-| again buried in a black mud, common in all 
ing, as every one assists his neighbour, as I | plains, called walkar ; after remaining buried 
have mentioned above. But the priests demand | three days, it is taken out and washed, but still 
an exorbitant sum, from those who have pro-| remains black. Such suits of mourning will 








perty, for prayers of forgiveness; and I have 
seen two priests quarrelling over the cloth of a 
poor dead woman, the only good article she 
had left. Ifaman dies and leaves a wife and 
child, the poor woman is drained of the last 
article of value she possesses, to purchase meat 
and drink for those priests, for six months 
after her misfortune; otherwise they would 
not bestow a prayer upon her husband, which 
would disgrace her and render her name odious 
amongst the lowest of the populace. In this 
manner I have known many families ruined. 
An Agow servant of Mr. Coffin’s, who had 
been left behind with me on account of ill 
health, died at Chelicut, where he had formerly 
taken a wife; and the little wages he had 
saved had enabled him and his wife to keep a 
yoke of oxen, she having a piece of land of her 
own. Knowing the man to be very poor, and 
the great regard he had for his msster, I was 
induced to give a fat cow and a jar of maize to 
the priests, to pray for the poor man’s soul; 
this they took, and the poor woman made what 
corn she had into bread and beer for them; 
after which they refused to keep their weekly 
fettart [prayers of forgiveness] for a month, 
unless she paid them more; to complete which, 
and to satisfy these wretches, she was obliged 
to sell her two oxen ; and the poor woman was 
again reduced to work and labour hard with 
the pickaxe. ” + Hi 

‘¢ There are numbers of men and women 
who get a living by making rhymes’ and at- 
tending at cries, who are often sent for from a 
great distance to attend the cry of a person of 
distinction ; and if they are noted poets, they 
receive high pay in corn, cattle, or cloth. I 
am acquainted with a very handsome middle- 
aged woman, who, though she has a large 
estate to live upon, has studied poetry from 
her infancy, and attends gratuitously at all 
cries that are very public, and for no other 


last in a family for many years; they borrow 
|and lend them also among friends.” 


[To be continued.] 





| Memoir of Sebastian Cabot. 

} [Second notice: conclusion. ] 

| Iw concluding our preceding notice of this va~ 
luable book, we alluded to several points to- 
wards which it was our wish to direct the 
public attention: one of the chief of these is 
‘the state of the Records, whence the author has 
so satisfactorily derived that important docu- 
ment, the second royal patent to Cabot (3d 
| February, 1498). 

|- © The manner,” he observes, “in which 
the precious document referred to, and others 
of a similar kind, are kept, cannot be adverted 
to without an expression of regret. They are 
thrown loosely together, without reference even 
to the appropriate year, and are unnoticed in 
any index or calendar. It required a search of 
more than two weeks to find this patent of 
3d February, 1498, although the year and 
day of its date were furnished at the outset. 
Another document which appears in the pre- 
sent volume—the patent of Henry VII. to 
three Portuguese and others, dated 19th March, 
1501, authorising them to follow up the dis- 
coveries of Cabot—has never before been pub- 
lished, This also was discovered, after a long 
search, not even folded up, but lying with one 
half of the written part exposed, and, in con- 
sequence, so soiled and discoloured, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty it could be deci- 
phered, and some words finally eluded the 
most anxious scrutiny. And this of two docu- 
ments indispensable to the history of maritime 
discovery, aud for the want of which, the ac- 
count of these voyages has been completely 
unintelligible! An extraordinary compensa. 
tion is claimed at the Rolls Chapel, on account 
of the trouble attending a search amidst such 
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a confused mass. For finding the documents, 
two guineas were demanded, in addition to the 
cost of copies. The applicant is informed that 
the charge must be paid, whether the docu- 
ment be discovered or not; so that the officer 
has no motive to continue perseveringly the 
irksome pursuit.” 

Again, speaking of the will of John Cabot, 
we are told: 

‘“* If, as is probable, he died at Bristol, it 
would be proved at Worcester. On applica- 
tion at the Bishop’s Registry, the acting re- 
gistrar, Mr. Clifton, writes thus : ‘ The indices 
of wills proved, and letters of administration 
granted, do not extend farther back than the 
year 1600. Previous to this period, these do- 
cuments are tied up in linen bags without much 
form or erder ; so that a search for the will of 
John Cabot, or Gabot, or Kabot, would be at- 
tended with very considerable trouble and ex- 
pense, whilst the chance of discovering it would 
be uncertain.’ Aside from historical purposes, 
it would be curious to see an instrument, dated 
some months before the time when Columbus 
(in August 1498) first saw the continent of Ame- 
rica, which, probably, makes a disposition of 
the testator’s interest in the tract of land 
lying between the present Hudson’s Strait and 
Florida.” 

And again: * The curious and important 
documents at the Rolls Chapel will probably 
one day be arranged and mae available to the 
purposes of history. Evidence may then come 
forth, and it is desirable that no erroneous hy- 
pothesis should be found in the way of iad. 
Until that period we must be content to remain 
in the dark. Where the records are in such a 
state of confusion as to warrant the charge 
which has been before mentioned for finding a 
specific paper, of which the exact date, the 
name of the party, the purpose and general 
tenor, are given, it is obvious that no private 
fortune would be adequate to meet the expense 
of a general search.” 

Our author has proved what new and strong 
light is yet to be thrown upon history, by the 
diligent search for, and careful examination of, 
ancient papers ; and we the more heartily join 
in his regret at the slovenly manner in which 
these public treasures are kept, Surely, if 
farther argument were wanting to enforce the 
expediency of arranging, cataloguing, describ- 
ing, and preserving in some national reposi- 
tory, the records scattered over so many quar- 
ters, so constantly exposed to destruction, so 
little known, and so difficult of access, it is 
to be found in the work before us, whether 
we consider its successful results, or the ob- 
stacles with which the author’s zeal and per- 
severance in the quest of truth had to contend. 

Respecting Cabot’s discoveries, we think the 
subjoined extracts very interesting. 

‘** Great perplexity has been caused by the 
statement, that the expedition under Cabot 
found the coast incline to the north-east. ‘ He 
himself informs us that he reached only to 56° 
north latitude, and that the coast in that part 
tended to the east. This seems hardly pro- 
bable, for the coast of Labrador tends neither 
at 56° nor at 58° to the east. (Forster, p. 267.) 
So Navarette (tom. iii. p. 41) thinks that Ra- 
musio’s statement cannot be correct, because 
the latitude mentioned would carry the vessel 
to Greenland. It is to be remembered, that 
the language of Cabot suggests that at the im- 
mediate point of arrest he was cheered by the 
prospect of success. We are led, then, to infer 
that the sanguine adventurer was, for some 
reason, inspired with fresh confidence, in which 
his associates refused to participate; and that, 








terrified by the perils they had encountered, their 
dissatisfaction came to a head when they found 
a new career of peril suggested by what they 
deemed the delusive hopes of their youthful 
commander. Let us look into the subject with 
the aid which these suggestions aiford. Bylot, 
who, after penetrating into Hudson’s Bay, 
proceeded up its northern channel on the west 
side, as far as 65° and a half, represented the 
coast as tending to the north-east. The 
Quarterly Review (vol. xvi. p. 158), in an ar- 
ticle urging a new expedition in search of the 
north-west passage, refuses its belief to this 
statement. We turn then to Captain Parry’s 
Narrative of his Second Voyage. It is appar- 
ent from an inspection of the map, that the 
course pointed out by Cabot, for passing 
through the strait, would conduct a navigator, 
without fail, to Winter Island. Now, from the 
very outset of Captain Parry’s course from that 
point, we find him engaged in a struggle with 
the north-eastern tendency of the coast. On 
13th July, he was off Barrow’s River, which is 
in lat. 67° 18’ 45”; and having visited the 
falls of that river, his narrative is thus con- 
tinued :—‘ We found, on our return, that a 
fresh southerly breeze, which had been blowing 
for several hours, had driven the ice to some 
distance from the land ; «o that at four p.m., 
as soon as the flood-tide had slackened, we cast 
off, and made all possible sail to the northward, 
steering for a headland, remarkable for having 
a patch of land towards the sea insular in sail- 
ing along shore. As we approached this head- 
land, which I named after my friend Mr. 
Edward Leycester Penhryn, the prospect be- 
came more and more enlivening ; for the sea 
was found to be navigable in a degree very 
seldom experienced in these regions, and the 
land trending two or three peints to the west- 
ward of north, gave us reason to hope, we 
should now be enabled to take a decided and 
final turn in that anxiously desired direction.’ 
Another remark is suggested by Captain Parry’s 
Narrative. Every one who has had occasion to 
consider human. testimony, or to task his own 
powers of recollection, must have observed how 
tenaciously circumstances remain which had 
affected the imagination, even after names and 
dates are entirely forgotten. The statement 
of Peter Martyr exhibits a trophy of this kind. 
He recalls what his friend Cabot had said of 
the influence of the sun on the shore along 
which he was toiling amidst mountains of ice ; 
‘vastas repererit glaciales moles pelago natantes, 
et lucem fere perpetuam, tellure'tamen libera 
gelu liquefacto” (Decades iii. lib. 6) ; a passage 
which Hakluyt (vol. iii. p. 8), borrowing Eden’s 
version, renders, ‘he found monstrous heaps 
of ice swimming on the sea, and in manner 
continual day-light ; yet saw he the land in 
that tract free from ice, which had been molten 
by the heat of the sun.” Where do we look 
for this almost continual day-light, and this 
opportunity of noticing the appearance of the 
land? In that very channel, we would say, 
leading north from Hudson’s Bay, where Cap. 
tain Parry, later in the summer, whilst between 
67° and 68°, and threatened every moment 
with destruction, thus records his own impres- 
sions (p. 261), ‘Very little snow was now 
lying upon the ground, and numerous streams 
of water rushing down the hills and sparkling 
in the beams of the morning sun, relieved in 
some measure the melancholy stillness which 
otherwise reigned on this desolate shore.’ ”’ 

The following is a shrewd guess at the fate 
of Cabot’s manuscripts. 

“Great surprise has been expressed that 
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ages; and this circumstance has even been urged 
against him as a matter of reproach. ‘ Sebas. 
tian, with all his knowledge, and in the course 
of a long life, never committed to writing any 
narrative of the voyage to North America. 
The curious on the continent, however, drew 
from him in conversation various particulars 
which gave a general idea,’ &c. (Historical 
Account of North America, &c., by Hugh 
Murray, Esq. vol. i. p. 66.) Let us see how 
far the reproach on Cabot may be retorted on 
his country. In this work of 1582, after citing 
the patent granted by Henry VII. and the 
testimony of Ramusio, Hakluyt says : —‘ This 
much concerning Sebastian Cabot’s discoverie 
may suffice for a present taste; but shortly, 
God willing, shall come out in print aLL HIs 
OWN MAPPEs and DISCOURSES drawne and 
written by himselfe, which are in the custodie 
of the worshipful Master William Worthing- 
ton, one of her Majesty’s pensioners, who (be- 
cause SO WORTHIE MONUMENTS should not 
be buried in perpetual oblivion) is very willing 
to suffer them to be overseene, and published 
in as good order as may be, to the encourage- 
ment and benefite of our countrymen.’ It may 
be sufficient here to say of William Worthing- 
ton, that he is joined with Sebastian Cabot in 
the pension given by Philip and Mary on the 
29 May, 1557 (Rymer, vol. xv. p. 466). The 
probable fate of the maps and discourses will 
be considered on reaching the painful part of 
Cabot's personal history which belongs to this 
association.” 

** We look round with some interest for 
information as to William Worthington. The 
only notice of him discovered, is in a passage of 
Strype’s Historical Memorials, (vol. ii. p. 506), 
where, amongst the acts of Edward VI. the 
youthful monarch is,found, with an easy libe- 
rality, forgiving him a large debt, on his alle- 
gation that a servant had run away with the 
money. ‘ A pardon granted to William Worth- 
ington, being indebted to the king for and 
concerning the office of bailiff and collector of 
the rents and revenues of all the manors, mes- 
suages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
within the city of London, and county of Mid- 
dlesex, which did belong to colleges, guilds, 
fraternities, or free chappels, in the sum of 392 
pounds 10 shillings 3 pence, as upon the foot 
of his account, made by the said William, before 
Thomas Mildmay, auditor of the said revenues, 
manifestly it doth appear,—In consideration of 
his service, both in France and Scotland, and 
ulso his daily service and attendance, being one 
of the ordinary gentlemen and pensioners ; and 
for that the debt grew by the unfaithfulness of 
his servant, who ran away with the same. 
Granted in March, but the patent signed in 
April.’ It will be remembered that in Hak- 
luyt’s earliest work, published in 1582, he 
speaks of all Cabot’s maps and discourses writ- 
ten with his own hand, as then in the posses- 
sion of Wiiliam Worthington. The facts dis- 
closed may, perhaps, assist to account for their 
disappearance. It is obvious that such docu- 
ments would be secured, at any price, by the 
Spanish court, at the period of Hakluyt’s pub- 
lication, when English enterprise was scatters 
ing dismay amongst the Spanish possessions in 
America. The work of Hakluyt (six years be- 
fore the Armada), shewed where they were to 
be found. The depositary of them was the 
very man who had been the object of Philip’s 
bounty during his brief influence in England. 
Were they not bought up? There can be now 
only a conjecture on the subject; yet it seems 
to gather strength the more it is reflected on. 





Cabot should have left no account of his voy- 
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gest, that a main object in associating this man 
with Cabot was, to enable him to get posses- 
sion of the papers, that they might be destroyed 
or sent to Spain. The fact that Worthington 
had received them, was probably too well known 
to be denied by him; and his remark to Hak- 
luyt may have been a mere mode of evading 
that person’s prying curiosity. The same alarm 
which dictated the demand on Edward VI. for 
the return of Cabot, would lead Philip to seize, 
with eagerness, an opportunity of getting hold 
of these documents, so that the author’s dread- 
ed knowledge might expire with himself. Of 
one thing we may feel assured. Hakluyt, who 
is found attaching so much importance to an 
* extract’ from one of Cabot’s maps, was not 
turned aside from efforts to get a sight of this 
precious collection, but hy repeated and per- 
emptory refusals, for which, if it really remain- 
ed in Worthington’s hands, there occurs no 
adequate motive.” 

Spanish and Portuguese fabrication during 
all the sixteenth century, contributed, no doubt, 
to involve Cabot’s voyages in obscurity ; and it 
is delightful to see so much of the darkness 
which overspread tha: great navigator’s disco- 
veries, now rolled away. The account of his 
death is very affecting. 

‘+ Sixty-one years had now elapsed since the 
date of the first commission from Henry VII. 
to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature 
must have been absolutely wearied out. We 
lose sight of him after the late mortifying inci- 
dent; but the faithful and kind-hearted Rich- 
ard Eden beckons us with something of awe, 
toseehim die. Thatexcellent person attended 
him in his last moments, and furnishes a touch- 
ing proof of the strength of the ruling passion. 
Cabot spoke flightily,* on his death-bed,’ about 
a divine revelation ® him of a new and infal- 
lible method of findirg' the‘longitude, which he 
was not permitted fo disclose to any mortal. 
His pious friend grieves that ‘the good old 
man,’ as he is affectionately called, had not yet, 
‘even in the article of death, shaken off all 
worldlie vaine glorie.’ When we remember 
the earnest reigious feeling exhibited in the 
Instructions tc Sir Hugh Willoughby, and 
which formed so decided a feature of Cabot’s 
character, it is mpossible to conceive a stronger 
proof of the infuence of long-cherished habits 
of thought, thar. that his decaying faculties, at 
this awful monent, were yet entangled with 
the problem whch continues to this day to 
vex and elude the human intellect. The dying 
Seaman was agdn, in imagination, on that 
beloved ocean omr whose billows his intrepid 
and adventurous youth had opened a pathway, 
and whose mystéres had occupied him longer 
than the allotted span of ordinary life. The 
date of his death is not known, nor, except 
presumptively, the place where it occurred. 
From the presence of Eden, we may infer that 
he died in Londor. It is not known where 
his remains were deposited. The claims of 
England in the New World have been uni- 
formly and justly rested on his discoveries. 
Proposals of colonimtion were urged, on the 
Clearness of the title thus acquired, and the 
shame of abandoning it. The English lan- 
guage would probably be spoken in no part of 
America but for Selastian Cabot. The com- 
merce of England and her navy are admitted to 
have been deeply, incalculably, his debtors. 
Yet there is reason tc fear, that in his extreme 
age the allowance which had been solemnly 
granted to kim for lif was fraudulently broken 
in upon, His birth-place we have seen denied. 
His fame has been obscured by English writers, 
and every vile calumny against him eagerly 





adopted and circulated. All his own maps and 
discourses, ‘drawn and written by himself,’ 
which it was hoped might come out in print, 
* because so worthy monuments should not be 
buried in perpetual oblivion,’ have been buried 
in perpetual oblivion. He gave a continent to 
England; yet no one can point to the few feet 
of earth she has allowed him in return !” 

There are many other passages which might 
well tempt us to enlarge this review; but as 
we hope the book itself will be very widely 
consulted, we shall content ourselves with. re- 
questing the author’s notice to the reference, 
page 107, to Thorne’s Memorial. He will 
find in our description of the Cecil Papers a 
different reading of that passage, and one which 
bears something in favour of the views he has 
so ably and patriotically advanced. 








HOPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 
[Concluding Notice. ] 
LiTTLe as this work can be generally known, 
we trust our continued extracts will not fail to 
interest the reader. 

“ Further examples of the differences, phy- 
sical and mental, of different human races.— 
As the examples of the differences between, 
certain human tribes and others lead me to 
races higher, and having an organisation of 
body and of mind more flexible, I find it ne- 
cessary more to distinguish the characteristics 
that are given them directly by mere nature 
from those which are superadded by later art; 
since the latter, well conducted, may raise in- 
dividuals higher above their earlier natural 
pitch ; and, on the contrary, ill conducted, may 
sink them lower beneath their natural standard. 
Like the extremes of heat, the extremes of 
cold still have produced human races pointedly 
and exclusively adapted to the regions in which 
they first arose. The Samoyedes seem as 
little able to support life on the coast of Guinea, 
as the negroes of the Gold Coast seem able to 
live near the poles. Only the auctothones of 
the intervening more temperate regions, less 
distant from either extreme, seem able, to a 
certain degree, to brave both the cold of the 
one and the heat of the other ; and even that 
but imperfectly, as we have found at Sierra 
Leone. Like the lowest of the tropical races, 
the lowest of the hyperborean races still seem 
to shew the inferior combination of the ele- 
ments of which they are composed, in all their 
forms and habits. The Samoyede still has a 
skull depressed and shapeless ; hair lank, oily, 
and coarse. His dim half-closed eyes form 
with each other an angle, descending over his 
flat mishapen nose. His cheek-bones protrude 
preposterously. His head, seen sideways, rests 
obliquely on his curved spine. His body is 
bloated, and his extremities seem consumptive. 
His arms and legs are crooked and ill formed : 
they appear the rude performances of some 
bungling artificer. His stature is squat and 
dwarfish ; his complexion swarthy; his skin 
from infancy so shrivelled, that before he at- 
tains manhood he seems to verge on extreme 
old age. The female is only distinguishable 
from the male by her dugs, which hang down 
to her navel, when not flung over her shoulders, 
in order to support the infant suspended from 
her back. Feasting on the remains of the dead 
whales cast on their shores, the Samoyedes, 
like their dogs, growl when approached during 
their meals, and, like dogs, approach their own 
females for carnal purposes in the sight of 
strangers. Their short summers they waste, 
when they can, in intemperance: their long 
winters they sleep away. The smallest oppo- 
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sition to their momentary whims renders them 
furious ; the weightiest considerations of future 
welfare hardly make them stir a step. Frightened 
at a shadow, their cowardice equals their irrita- 
bility. Of human laws they are ignorant: of 
divine laws heedless. Their deity is a black 
cat; their worship, the slaying of their cattle 
and captives. So unsuited is their frame to 
any climate milder than their own, that even 
the temperature of Denmark and Norway is to 
them mortal. —In the new as in the old world 
there still remain vestiges of nations which 
bear the marks of original inferiority of organ- 
isation, variously modified, strong upon them. 
Among these are the red or copper-coloured 
tribes, of which some are also found in Africa. 
So torpid are in some of these, and especially 
in the Caraibs, the vital functions, that they 
can-for whole days remain deprived of food, 
ere the cravings of hunger induce them to make 
the least exertion for the purpose of seeking 
sustenance; though, when food is at hand, 
they gorge till repletion alone forces them to 
leave off, and to lie down motionless till diges- 
tion is performed. As slow in their productive 
as in their consuming powers, their sexual 
frigidity at first excited the wonder of the more 
ardent Spaniards. Only capable of being sti- 
mulated to exertion by a present bodily stimu- 
lus, they are unable to be, by the mere recol- 
lection of the most pinching past wants, made 
to guard against future privations. Only hav- 
ing advanced to the most primitive arts of 
hunting and fishing, they disdain the labours, 
lighter but more regular, of the shepherd and 
the husbandman. Consequently, they by turns 
lie in complete torpor, or endure the utmost 
fatigue: alternately suffer the extremes of 
want, or wallow in beastly excess. Ata single 
meal they consume the provision of a month, 
and are content to pay for their intemperance 
by as long a period of abstinence. In the 
morning, on rising, for an intoxicating draught 
they give away the mat which on going to 
sleep they will again want: when unengaged 
in the chase or in warfare, they sit for whole 
days close huddled together in a circle, not for 
the sake of society or mental companionship, 
but for that of mere bodily warmth ; as silent, 
and indeed as solitary, as if they were alone. 
There is between them only physical contact, 
not intellectual communication, interchange of 
ideas. Their eyes are fixed on vacancy—their 
intellects in abeyance. Unheeding passing ob- 
jects, however new and strange ; inaccessible 
to curiosity and wonder, however little they 
know ; incapable of any real merriment ;— 
from mere absence of thought, seeming ab- 
sorbed in deep cogitation,—they only awake 
from total apathy to give way to the most sud- 
den and extreme irritation. They pass, with- 
out any ostensible reason, from the apparent 
gravity of the sage to the groundless laughter 
of the infant. They sometimes bestow on 
worthless trifles the admiration they withhold 
from real wonders. If they recognise a Pro- 
vidence, it is only in evil. For the performance 
of no deed, however kind, do they feel any 
obligation, or return any thanks. How should 
they? They cannot conceive a desire to oblige. 
They only fancy man to give away what a4 
wants to get rid of—what he finds it a trouble 
to keep. But while no favour bestowed excites 
in them any gratitude, the least boon denied 
provokes their utmost wrath. Desiring no 
applause, they fear no disgrace. They know 
not the value of virtue, of truth, of honour, of 
renown. They thieve, they lie, they are faith. 
less, without remorse and without shame, They 
are unable to compass abstract ideas of number 
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or of quantity. The least process of addition 
or subtraction exceeds their mental faculties. 
Their hardly articulate la only affords 
words for a few concrete ideas. In their wilds, 
which, however extensive, are hardly able to 
supply the restricted wants of a thin popula- 
tion, each new-comer is looked upon as an in- 
truder, and treated.as an enemy. ‘Each tribe, 
however small, each other tribe, how- 
ever distant, with hostile eyes. Each tribe 
even regards its own members who no longer 
can contribute to the general defence, as no 
longer entitled to the general protection ; as 
lapsed from their former ‘privileges, as‘ having 
become a mere encumbrance, as only fit to be 
spurned or be despatched. Between two dif- 
ferent tribes, any meeting, avoided as long as 
possible, when no longer to be averted, be- 
comes a fight ;—not, indeed, in the open field 
and by fair warfare, but in ambush and by 
treachery. Prisoners are devoted to‘a linger- 
ing doth 3 and the hardihood with which tor- 
ture is endured, only proceeds from the hope- 
lessness of inspiring pity. On their wives they 
never bestow the least endearment—on their 
offspring any correction. Their companions 
ill or wounded they leave behind. Their pa- 
rents, when old and infirm, they drive away, 
to die deserted. A life of distrust and sus- 
picion is early closed by a miserable death’; for 
while the African black, like the spaniel, 
thrives in slavery and fawns upon his tyrant, 
the copper-coloured American, like the hyena, 
cannot be tamed or brook a master. The 
small number of those that still prowl about 
their wastes diminishes daily, and soon the 
vast continent of America will be entirely 
stripped of aboriginal races.—America, how- 
ever, seems to have spontaneously produced 
races mere finely organised than the Caraibs. 
To the south of the line, in the vicinity of Rio 
de Janeiro, are still‘ seen those Indians of 
Tamoy, whose bow no European can bend; 
across the inland plains of Patagonia still roam 
those tribes that by their size make the tallest 
European look diminutive. Before America 
was remodified by the arts of Europe, it brought 
forth, from its native exuberance, large cities 
and flourishing empires.’ Of some of these 
the European invaders accomplished the fall: 
of others the sun had again set even before 
these strangers appeared: Of such we find the 
remains on the borders of the Mississippi and in 
the province of Quito. It does not, however, 
appear that the sciences or even the arts ever 
attained among the Americans a very great 
degree of eminence. All the gold they pos- 
sessed still left them destitute of coin—all the 
languages they spoke, of writing. ‘They used 
for representing their thoughts none but sym- 
bolical signs. In their most civilised states 
government still remained an unmoditied des- 
potism ; religion, a senseless and sanguinary 
idolatry. It is of Asia that the high central 
table-lands, the outskirts every way slanting 
down to the surrounding seas and the far- 
spreading islands, seem to have produced the 
human races most different in their organisa- 
tion, most distant in their faculties of mind 
and body. Among these races, already very 
superior both physically and morally to those 
described as having arisen at its Austral Asian 
extremities, are the more central Mongul race. 
Still do its individuals yet preserve many marks 
of inferiority. ‘Their enormous cheek-bones 
often give their flat faces a width exceeding 
their length. Their obtuse os frontis and 
shaggy eyebrows completely overshadow their 
small piercing eyes, of which the long close- 


small depressed nose.’ Their organs of smell 
hardly ‘rise to the level of their large and 
skinny lips, which extend the whole width of 
their ample and projecting jaw. Their enor- 
mous hemless ears ‘stand out at right angles 
from their ill-formed head, while their small 
receding chin is only decked with a few coarse 
bristles. Their contracted brains do not pre- 
vent the thickness of their skull from giving a 
re genes size to the circumference of that 

ead, which the shortness of their’ neck keeps 
wedged close within their huge elevated shoul- 
ders. Their bulky body, ill supported: by 
meagre and bandy legs, seems almost by nature 
itself so formed as to need the assistance of that 
equestrian life which their native steppes so 
particularly favour. ’ To the Tartars they owe 
their written language, to the Thibetans their 
creed ; and however long they have had the 
physical peculiarities of their frame remodified 
by intermarriages with other surrounding races, 
less marked by the hand of nature, these pecu- 
liarities are so tenacious, that their descendants 
still retain the impress of-the Mongul features. 
The Chinese still display the same aberrations 
of form, but in a milder degree, and therefore 
are supposed to be descended from the Mon- 
guls: but why may they not spring from pri- 
mitive parents distinct from those of the Mon- 
guls, which only from having arisen in a soil 
and climate nearly similar, have thence alone 
derived an organisation naturally very similar ? 
If the Chinese, though resembling the Mon- 
guls, seem to excel these in mental faculties, 
the Japanese again, in their turn, seem equally 
to resemble, and yet in energy of mind far to 
surpass, the Chinese. I shall not pursue any 
further my examples of races higher than those 
described, and yet in their qualities, physical 
and moral, short of the very highest races; 
like that of the -Pfalays, the ‘Indians, the 
Arabs, and the Copts. ‘All of these alike still 
prove their inferiority to the higher exemplars, 
by certain features either too long or too short, 
too full or too meagre, too protruding or too 
depressed,—to preserve the exact middle line 
compatible with the highest degree of utility 
and of beauty. All of these alike, by complex- 
ion too uniformly light or too uniformly dark, 
seem to want in their countenances that variety 
and contrast of hue which marks the most per- 
fect mixture of the different elements that com- 
pose the human frame. The races which by 
nature seem most gifted with these qualities 
seem to have arisen in those regions to the| 
south-west of the Caspian and of Caucasus, 
where Xenophon still beheld pleasure-gardens | 
similar to that of Eden, the first cradle of the 
first scriptural pair, and bearing like that the 
name of Paradise. They seem to have arisen 
in those regions, where, after the deluge of 
Noah had overwhelmed the surrounding land, 
the ark first touched ground on Mount Ararat; 
where rose near the Euxine that city, from 
the anchor found imbedded high up in the 
neighbouring mountain, called Ancyra; where 
in later eras on the rocks of Samothrace still 
remained marks of the deluges of Ogyges and 
Deucalion ; where alone the cereal plants, since 
diffused over a great part of the globe, first 
were by nature spontaneously produced; where 
arose the first great postdiluvian monarchies 
of Armenia, Persia, Assyria, and Media ; 
where originated the most ancient and wide- 
spreading language on record, that Pahli, the 
mother of the Sanscrit, the Greek, and the 
German ; where Babel’s tower since passed 
for the central point whence diverged in dif- 
ferent directions tongues wholly different ; 
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deviation’ from the pure worship of the Creator} 
himself, which still had for its object his earliest! 





and most general creations, ethereal fire, and 
its first tdhpting the heavenly bodies; wher 
to the last the kings of Media, of Persia, and 
of Pontus, still had the symbols of this fi 
worship displayed on their mitres and im 
pressed on their monuments ; whence through 
the regions of Colchis, round the northern 
shores, and through Pontus, round the southern 
coasts of the Euxine, seem to have travelled 
westward those tribes which, settling further 
down on the opposite continents of Europe and 
of Asia, and in the intervening islands of the 
Archipelago, bore the earlier different appella- 
tions of Hellenes, of Pelasgi, and others, which 
at last were confounded in the mure general 
denomination of Greéks, and became that of 
the people most eminently gifted of which re. 
cords have survived the wrecks of time;— 
where to this day specimens of the physical 
perfection of their first ancestors still are be- | 
held in the population of Circassia, Armenia, | 
and Georgia, still reckoned the handsomest of | 
the human race. Those Greeks who in their 
own original nature must have found the mo- 
dels of those pre-eminent forms of which their 
art offered the imitation, and of which their 
degenerate descendants only present the partial 
remains, mixed with baser alloy, and defaced 
by subsequent corruption, must in their primi- 
tive state have possessed the highest organisa- 
tion of body, and the highest capabilities of 
mind. They formed the races who in the 
shortest limits of time, anc in the smallest cir- 
cumference of space, with the least assistance 
from foreign example or wition, made in art 
and in science thé furthes; strides in the most 
opposite directions: who in natural powers of 
body and of mind must mmst have excelled all 
other later nations which, with the benefit of 
their example and their precepts as guides, 
have still only gone. beyond them in those ac- 
quirements which mere time suffices to mature 
and perfect, and which to this lay are forced 
to acknowledge their by-gone p'e-eminence in 
whatever is the spontaneous offing of innate 
genius and talent. In the reyresentations of 
the ancient Greeks we find the skull most 
rounded, the forehead most sqiare, the brow 
most sharp, the nose most removed both from 
the aquiline and snubbed extremes, the lips 
most wavy, most curling w, most neatly 
hemmed, most laxuriantly pressing on each 
other; the chin most convex, the outline of 
the face most oval, most distant ‘alike from 
uniform width and from unvaried elongation ; 
the throat most developed in its forms and 
disengaged in its movement:; the chest most 
ample, elevated, and roomy; the waist of 
slenderest span, the extremi:ies most taper,— 
of any race. We find the scin represented as 
having its transparent white at its surface 
most marked by the purple emg vein, 
at its extremities most blerding with the rich 
crimson of the blood ; the iips tinted with the 
richest coral hue; the lorg silken hair most 
neatly implanted, and most distinctly defined 
by its auburn or jetty hie; under eyebrows 
most arched, most confluent, and most care- 
fully penciled, and eyelashes casting under- 
neath the softest and ‘mast vapoury shade, we 
find the eyes most full, most resplendent with 
a lambent fire. We finda countenance most 
lofty, radiant, and animated; a gait most 
elastic and firm; movements most easy, Va- 
ried, and replete both with vigour and with 
grace; and when, from the contemplation of 
the qualities that strike the sense, we pass to 













where first prevailed that earliest and simplest 


those only cognisable to the mind, we find 
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symptoms of that mental aptitude to every 
pursuit of art and of science, the most varied 
and the most opposite, which by its transcend. 
ency justified, over other nations called bar- 
barians, the pre-eminence universally allowed 
to the Greeks. Still do even the Greeks them- 
selves seem not entirely to have filled the full 
measure of ‘perfection which, under the most 
favourable circumstances, appears by nature 
to have been allotted to the organisation of 
man. Every nation of antiquity, even unto 
the Greeks themselves, preserved some record 
of a nation still more highly gifted than itself, 
which once flourished on the earth, but was 
subsequently again, in one of those great) revo- 
lutions which marked the infancy of the globe, 
swept away from its surface. The Greeks re- 
traced its existence in those Titans, afterwards 
subdued by their gods, and cast into the fiery 
furnaces of Etna; the Jews recorded its re- 
collection in the rebel angels, by Jehovah for 
their pride hurled info the flames of hell; in 
those giants, which on this globe are only once 
mentioned; and in those very descendants of 
Adam himself, whose longevity, like the size 
of the Titans, far exceeded the dimensions of 
later generations, and bespoke a vital energy, 
since greatly diminished in the postdiluvian 
races. The Medes and the Persians preserved 


, similar memorials of races gone by, more per- 


fect than any of those remaining, in their 
Peris, their Dives, their Gin, and their pre- 
adamite monarchs, al&o at last for their crimes 
cast into the regions of everlasting fire. Even 
the Hindoo mythology retraced this primitive 
perfection of human beings in those powerful 
spirits which, arisen from earth and warring 
with the hosts of heaven, were at last swal- 
lowed up by the very parent from which they 
had sprung, and, in the d t recesses of the 
globe, doomed to eternal flames. ° Plato par- 
ticularly describes as more beautiful in person 
and more transcendent in intellect than any of 
the nations remaining on the earth, those 
Atlantes who probably inhabited the vast in- 
land basin since ‘filled by the waves of the 
Mediterranean, along whose southern coast 
still soars Mount Atlas, Having in their pride 
forgotten that Deity to which they owed their 
excellence, and having only retained a superi- 
ority in vice, their day of final doom at last drew 
near. When the high waters, long pent up in 
the table-lands of Asia, whence rivers now 
flow downwards to every point of the compass, 
broke their barriers, and in their descent west- 
ward successively formed the inferior reser- 
voirs of Lake Aral, of the Caspian Sea, the 
Euxine, the Archipelago, and that last aggre- 
gate of internal waters, shut out from the vast 
ocean by the Straits of Gibraltar, called by pre- 
eminence the Mediterranean, together with the 
intervening steppes ‘and plains of salt,—these 
Atlantes were at last, with their country, for 
ever swept away from the face of the earth.” 

With this we conclude. We have almost 
confined ourselves to one part; but the whole 
of these extraordinary volumes, where Hobbes 
has puzzled and Lucretius inspired, is well 
calculated to excite philosophical inquiry for 
years to come. 


—— 





Croker’s Bosweil’s Johnson. 
(Third Notice.) 


AGREEABLY to our promise, we continue the 
interesting illustrations with which Mr. Croker 
has so greatly enriched this work. 

Upon the offence of Lord ‘Chesterfield 
which led: to the bitter castigation from John- 


son, there is a curious statement in exculpation 
of the noble lord. 

** Hawkins, who lived much with Johnson 
about this period, attributes the breach between 
him and Lord Chesterfield to the offence taken 
by Johnson at. being kept waiting during a 
visit of Cibber’s ; and Johrison himself, in his 
celebrated letter, seems to give colour to this lat- 
ter opinion. He says: ‘ It is seven years since 
| waited in your outer rooms, or was repulsed 
from your door, during which I have pushed 
my work to the verge of publication, without 
one act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one smile of favour.’ The expres- 
sions, waited in your outer rooms, and repulsed 
from your door, certainly gave colour to ‘the 
long-current and implicitly adopted story’ as 
told by Hawkins, and sanctioned by Lord Lyt- 
tleton, In all this affair, Johnson’s account, 
as given by Boswell, is involved in inconsist- 
encies, which seem to prove that his pride, or 
his waywardness, had taken offence at what he 
afterwards felt, in his own heart, to be no ade- 
quate cause of animosity. : 

‘“* Why was it to be expected’ that’ Lord 
Chesterfield. should cultivate his private ‘ac- 
quaintance ? that he did not do'sd, was a loss 
to his lordship; and the amour propre of John- 
son might be (as indeed it probably was) of- 
fended at that neglect; but surely it was no 
ground for the kind of charge which is made 
against his lordship. But even this neglect of 
Johnson’s acquaintance is not without some 
excuse. Johnson’s personal manners and ha- 
bits, even at a later and more polished period 
of his life, would probably not have been much 
to Lord Chesterfield’s taste ; but it must be re- 
membered, that Johnson’s introduction to Lord 
Chesterfield did not take place'till his lordship 
was past fifty, and he was soomafter attacked 
by a disease which estranged him from society. 
The neglect lasted, it is charged, from 1748 to 
1755: the following extracts of his private 
letters to his most intimate friends will prove 
that during that period Lord Chesterfield may 
be excused for not cultivating Johnson’s soci- 
ety :— 20th January, 1749: ‘ My old disorder 
in my head hindered me from acknowledging 
your former letters.’—30th June, 1752: I am 
here in my hermitage, very deaf, and conse- 
quently alone: but Iam less dejected than most 
people in my situation would be.’—I11th Nov. 
1752: * The waters have done my head some 
good, but not enough to refit me for social life.’ 
—16th Feb. 1753: ‘ I grow deafer, and conse- 
quently more isolé from society every day.’— 
10th Oct. 1753: ‘I belong mo more to social 
life, which, when I quitted busy public life, I 
flattered myself would be the comfort of my de- 
clining age.’ —16th Nov. 1753: ‘I give up 
all hopes of cure. I know my place, and form 
my plan accordingly, for I strike society out of 
it.’—Jth Feb. 1754: ‘ At my age, and with my 
shattered constitution, freedom from pain is the 
best I can expect.’—Ist March, 1754: ‘I am 
too much iso/é, too much secluded either from 
the busy or the beau monde, to give you any 
account of either.’—25th Sept. 1754: In truth, 
all the infirmities of an age still more advanced 
than mine crowd upon me. In this situation 
you will easily suppose that I have no pleasant 
hours.’—10th July, 1755: ‘ My deafness is 
extremely increased, and daily increasing, and 
cuts.me wholly off from the society of others, 
and my other complaints deny me the society 
of myself.’ Johnson, perhaps, knew nothing 
of all this, and imagined that Lord Chester- 
field declined his acquaintance on some opinion 
derogatory to his personal pretensjons. Mr. 





——— 
more familiarly tham the other biographers, 
suggests a more precise and probable ground 
for Johnson’s animosity ‘than Boswell gives, 
by hinting that Johnson expected some pecu- 
niary assistance from Lord Chesterfield. He 
says,‘ It does not appear that Lord Chester- 
field shewed any substantial proofs of approba- 
tion to our philologer. A small present John- 
son would have disdained, and he was not of a 
temper to put up with the affront of a disap- 
pointment. He revenged himself in a letter to 
his lordship, written with great acrimony. 
Lord Chesterfield indeed commends and recom- 
mends Mr. Johnson’s Dictionary in two or 
three numbers of the World: but ‘ not words 
alone please him.’ ” 

Boswell says, the air of indifference with 
which Lord C. treated Johnson’s letter ‘* was 
certainly nothing but a specimen of that dissi- 
mulation which Lor Chesterfield inculcated as 
one of the most’ essential lessons for the con- 
duct of life ;? upon which Mr. Croker asks,— 
“¢-Why ? If, as may have been the case, Lord 
Chesterfield felt that Johnson was unjust to- 
wards him, he would not have been mortified 
—il n’y a que la vérité qui blesse.’' By ‘Mr. 
Boswell’s own confession, it appears that John- 
son did not give copies of this letter ; that for 
many years Boswell had in vain solicited him 
to do so, and that he, after the lapse of twenty 
years, did so reluctantly. With all these ad- 
missions, how can Mr. Boswell attribute to any 
thing but conscious rectitude Lord Chester- 
field’s exposure of a letter which the author 
was so willing to bury in oblivion?” He adds, 
in contradiction to another charge of Boswell, 
founded on Johnson’s calling his ‘‘ defensive 
pride :”.— ‘* Lord Chesterfield made no attack 
on Johnson, ‘who certainly acted on the offene 
sive, and not the defensive.” ~ .. 

An ancient.Bride.—“ Susanna, daughter of 
Sir Alexander Kennedy, of Culzeer, third wife 
of the ninth Earl of Eglintoune. She was a 
clever woman, and a patroness of the belles 
lettres, . Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd was 
dedicated to her in a very fulsome style of pa- 
negyric.. She died in Ayrshire, in 1780, aged 
ninety-one. ,, The eighth Earl of Eglittoune, 
the father,..of her lord, had married, as’his se- 
cond wife, Catherine St. Quentin, the widow 
of three husbands, and aged above ninety at 
the time of her last marriage, being, it is pre- 
sumed, the oldest bride on record.” 

Comfort to Card-Players.—“ Johnson said, 
‘I am sorry I have not learnt to-play at cards. 
It is very useful in life: it generates kindness, 
and consolidates society.” And “ the late 
excellent. Doctor Baillie advised a gentleman 
whose official duties were of a very constant 
and engrossing nature, and whose health 
seemed. to suffer from over-work, to play at 
cards in the evening, which would tend, he 
said, to quiet the mind, and to allay the anx- 
iety created by the business of the day.” 

We recommend a game at Boston, as more 
a relaxation than whist. 

After the Hebridean, we have Johnson's 
Welsh tour; his, journal of which was pub- 
lished by .Mr.. Duppa, in 1816. From this we 
also pick two or three of the novelties for which 
we are indebted to the present editor. 

Johnson's. Gastronomic Taste.—“ Johnson 
affected to be a man of very nice discernment 
in the art of cookery (Duppa); but if we may 
trust Mrs.- Piozzi’s enumeration -of his fa- 
vourite dainties, with a little justice. And 
observing in one of her letters. to.Mr. Duppa 
on this passage, she says, ‘ Dr. Johnson loved 
a fine dinner, but would eat perhaps more 





Tyers, however, who knew Johnson early, and 


heartily of a coarse one=boiled beef or veal 
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pie; fish he seldom passed over, oe he 
said that he only valued the sauce, and that 
every body ate the first as a vehicle for the 
second. When he poured oyster sauce over plum 
pudding, and the melted butter flowing from 
the toast into his chocolate, one might surely 
say that he was nothing less than delicate.” 

dl Lady of Quality: Lesson on Hospitality.— 
*¢ Lady Catharine Perceval, daughter of the 
second Earl of Egmont: this was, it appears, 
the lady of whom Mrs. Piozzi relates, that 
‘ For a lady of quality, since dead, who re- 
ceived us at her husband’s seat in Wales with 
less attention than he had long been accus- 
tomed to, he had a rougher denunciation : 
¢ That woman,’ cried Johnson, ‘ is like sour 
small beer, the beverage of her table, and pro- 
duce of the wretched country she lives in: 
like that, she could never have been a good 
thing, and even that bad thing is spoiled.’ 
And it is probably of her too that another 
anecdote is told: * We had been visiting at a 
lady’s house, whom, as we returned, some of 
the company ridiculed for her ignorance: ‘She 
is not ignorant,’ said he, * I believe, of any 
thing she has been taught, or of any thing she 
is desirous to know; and I suppose if one 
wanted a little run tea, she might be a proper 
person enough to apply to.’ Mrs. Piozzi says, 
in her MS. Letters, * that Lady Catharine 
comes off well in the diary. He said many 
severe things of her, which he did not commit 
to paper.’ She died in 1782.” 

Anecdote.—In passing through Ruabon the 
following “* occurrence took place: ‘ A Welsh 
parson of mean abilities, though a good heart, 
struck with reverence at the sight of Dr. John- 
son, whom he had heard of as the greatest 
man living, could not find any words to answer 
his inquiries concerning a motto,round some- 
body’s arms which adorned a tombstone in 
Ruabon churchyard. If I remember right, 
the words were, 

Heb Dw, Heb Dym, 

Dw o’ diggon. 
And though of no very difficult construction, 
the gentleman seemed wholly confounded, and 
unable to explain them; till Mr. Johnson, 
having picked out the meaning by little and 
little, said to the man, * Heb is a preposition, 
I believe, sir, is it not?” My countryman re- 
covering some spirits upon the sudden ques- 
tion, cried out, ‘ So I humbly presume, sir,’ 
very comically.” 

We are not sure that the following is quite 
new :— 

“* He was always vehement against King 
William. A gentleman who dined at a noble- 
man’s table in his company and that of Mr. 
Thrale, who related the anecdote, was willing 
to enter the lists in defence of King William’s 
character, and, having opposed and contra- 
dicted Johnson two or three times petulantly 
enough, the master of the house began to feel 
uneasy, and expect disagreeable consequences ; 
to avoid which, he said, loud enough for the 
doctor to hear, ‘ Our friend here has no mean- 
ing now in all this, except just to relate at 
club to-morrow how he teased Johnson at 
dinner to-day—this is all to do himself honour.’ 
‘ No, upon my word,’ replied the other, ‘ I 
see no honour in it, whatever you may do.’ 
* Well, sir,’ returned Dr. Johnson, sternly, ¢ if 
you do not see the honour, I am sure I feel the 
disgrace.’ ” 

Boswell, describing one of the club'meetings, 
states that * patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.”* Upon which Mr. Croker notes 
with no very liberal altusion. 


® « This remarkable sortie, which has very muchamused 





At sixty-six Johnson visited France, in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrse Thrale; and from 
this tour we must also derive a few bits for our 
mosaic. 

Statuary.—Johnson says, ‘* Painting con- 
sumes labour not disproportionate to its effect ; 
but a fellow will hack half a year at a block of 
marble to make something in stone that hardly 
resembles a man. The value of statuary is 
owing to its difficulty. You would not value 
the finest head cut upon a carrot.”” On which 
Mr. Croker remarks: “ Dr. Johnson does not 
seem to have objected to ornamental architec- 
ture or statuary per se, but to labour dispro- 
portionate to its utility or effect. In this view, 
his criticisms are just. The late style of build- 
ing introduced into London, of colonnades and 
porticos, without any regard to aspect, climate, 
or utility, is $0 absurd to reason, so offensive 
to taste, and so adverse to domestic comfort, 
that it reconciles us to the short-lived ma- 
terials of which these edifices are composed. 
It would have been well if we had, according 
to Johnson’s sober advice, thought it necessary 
that the * magnificence of porticos,’ and the 
‘ expense of pilastres,’ should have borne some | 
degree of proportion to their utility. With 
regard to ‘ statuary,’ when it does ‘ preserve 
the varieties of the human frame,’ it deserves 
all that Mr. Boswell says for it: but Johnson’s 
objection was, that it more frequently produced 
abortive failures, ‘ hardly resembling man.’ ” 

Mr. Croker notices that Mrs. Hannah More 
is supposed to be the individual referred to in 
the annexed. ‘* He would not allow me to 
praise a lady then at Bath; observing, ‘ She 
does not gain upon me, sir; I think her empty- 
headed.’” ‘* Yet (he observes) it seems hard to 
conceive in what wayward fancy he could call 
her ‘ empty-headed.’ ”’ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Dinners.—‘* On Sun- 
day,”” Johnson writes to Mrs. Thrale, “ I 
dined at Sir, Joshua’s house on the hill 
[Richmond], with the Bishop of St. Asaph 
[Shipley] : the dinner was good, and the 
bishop is knowing and conversable.”” To which 
Mr. Croker adds: “‘ This praise of Sir Joshua’s 
dinner was not a matter of course; for his 
table, though very agreeable, was not what is 
usually called a good one, as appears from the 
following description given of it by Mr. Courte- 
nay (a frequent and favourite guest) to Sir 
James Mackintosh; and which is not, the 
editor hopes, misplaced in a work in which Sir 
Joshua and his society have so considerable a | 
share. ‘ There was something,’ said Courte- 
nay, ‘ singular in the style and economy of 
Sir Joshua’s table that contributed to plea- 
santry and good-humour; a coarse inelegant 
plenty, without any regard to order and ar. 
rangement. A table, prepared for seven or 
eight, was often compelled to contain fifteen or 
sixteen. When this pressing difficulty was got 
over, a deficiency of knives, forks, plates, and 
glasses succeeded. The attendance was in the 








utensils were demolished in the course of ser. 
vice, Sir Joshua could never be persuaded to 
replace them. But these trifling embarrass. 
ments only served to enhance the hilarity and 
singular pleasure of the entertainment. The 
wine, cookery, and dishes, were but little at. 
tended to; nor was the fish or venison ever 
talked of or recommended. Amidst this con. 
vivial, animated bustle among his guests, our 
host sat perfectly composed ; always attentive 
to what was said, never minding what was ate 
or drank, but left every one at perfect liberty 
to scramble for himself. Temporal and spi. 
ritual peers, physicians, lawyers, actors, and 
musicians, composed the motley group, and 
played their parts without dissonance or dis- 
cord. At five o’clock precisely dinner was 
served, whether all the invited guests were 
arrived or not. Sir Joshua was never so fa. 
shionably ill-bred as to wait an hour perhaps 
for two or three persons of rank or title, and 
put the rest of the company out of humour by 
this invidious distinction. His friends and in- 
timate acquaintance will ever love his memory, 
and will long regret those social hours, and the 
cheerfulness of that irregular, convivial table, 
which no one has attempted to revive or imi- 
tate, or was indeed qualified to supply.’ ” 

We have still Vols. IV. and V. to consult; 
but we do not anticipate that they will lead us 
to trespass much farther on our readers, espe- 
cially as the work is already so extensively cir- 
culated, that most persons have access to the 
original. 





United Efforts ; Poems of a Brother and Sister. 
Pp. 100. Sherwood and Co. 
WELL-MEANT ; and that is all we can say. 








Roscoe’s Noxelisi’s Library. Vol. III. Hum- 
phrey Clinker. London, 1831. Cochrane 
and Pickersgill. 

Humpurey CiinkeEr, in a single, clearly 

printed, and legible volume, with a portrait of 

Smollett, and four illustrations by G. Cruik- 

shank, and “ all,”’ as the showmen say, ‘‘ for 

the small price of five shillings,” is enough to 
tempt a miser to buy the book. ’ 
If this new publishing scheme goes on as it 
has thus capitally begun, we shall rejoice in the 
resuscitation of our best novels, which more 
modern performances have thrown somewhat 
into shade, and at a rate which will make them 
accessible to readers of every class. Surely if 
all other things are dear, books are now cheap 
enough. , 


The Staff Officer ; or, the Soldier of Fortune: 
a Tale of Real Life. By Oliver Moore. 
3 vols. London, 1831. Cochrane and Pick- 
ersgill. 

We regret to have here another novel upon 

which we are bound to pronounce a sentence 

of decided condemnation. If the reader can 
suppose a man of mature age, or rather dipping 








same style; and it was absolutely necessary to |into the vale of. years, who will sit down and 
call instantly for beer, bread, or wine, that|retrace the scenes of his youthful follies and 
you might be supplied with them before the | promiscuous amours with a gloating compla- 


first course was over. He was once prevailed | 


on to furnish the table with decanters and 
glasses at dinner, to save time, and prevent the 
tardy maneuvres of two or three occasional 
undisciplined domestics. As these accelerating 





the world, will hereafter be still more amusing, when 
it is known, that it appears by the books of the club, that 
at the moment it was uttered, Mr. For was in the chair.” 
—** Lord Lauderdale informed the editor that Mr. Fox 
(a great authority on this as well as on more important 
subjects) told him, that the deepest play he had ever 
known was between the year 1772 and the beginning of 
the American war. Lord Lauderdale instanced 50007. 


cency, a fair idea may be formed of the Staff 
Officer. Oliver Moore is evidently a fictitious 
name; and we would advise the author, who- 
ever he may be, to preserve his incognito. 

retrospective story of the indiscretions, follies, 
and intrigues, of an Irish lad, can reflect but 
little credit on an individual of any station in 
society. Had time brought its best gift, pru- 
dence, and experience taught its best lesson, 
wisdom, we should not have been offended by 
a production of this kind, which ought neither 





being staked on a single card at faro.” 


to have been penned nor published. As we 
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cannot lend our page to the propagation of 
prurient and ribald descriptions, we will give 
no extract from this injudicious and polluting 
novel.* 





Reform ; a Poem. By H. J. Paull. 8vo. pp. 63. 
London, 1831. Whittaker and Co. 

A FooLIsH subject for a poet; and Mr. Paull 

displays so thuch poetry in his opening, that 

we regret the more his having attempted a 

political absurdity. 








Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Tuts is a new edition, with additions, of Dr. 
Paris’s work ; for our opinion of which, we can 
refer to a (double) Gazette, with engravings to 
match. Having so fairly introduced the worthy 
and humorous doctor’s philosophy, with its 
toys and sports, it would be no reviewing in 
sport to our readers to treat them again with 
the same remarks in earnest. We shall there- 
fore only repeat, that knowledge was never 
taught in a more pleasant way than in these 
volumes. 

The New Estate ; or, the Young Travellers in 
Wales and Ireland. By the Author of 
Portugal.” pp, 302. London, 1831. Har- 
vey and Darton. 

We like this little volume much—both for em- 
bodying a good deal of information, and for plea- 
santly conveying it. The progress of a journey 
through Wales to Ireland would seem at first 
beaten ground; but we are deceived if other 
than our juvenile readers do not find beth no- 
velty and entertainment in its details. The 
young travellers themselves are very interest- 
ing ; and their impressions and remarks give 
additional attraction to the scenes through 
which they pass. There are some pretty wood- 
cuts. 














Family Classical Library, No. XIX. London, 


PY: 
Bapuam’s Juvenal, and Sir W. Drummond’s 
Persius, form this volume of the Classical Li- 
brary,—and an excellent volume it is. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XX. 
History of Poland. Longman and Co. 
DeRiveD from many and the most authentic 
sources, this concise history of Poland is ex- 
tremely well-timed and appropriate. It is sys- 





tematically arranged and clearly written. The 
author assures us that he has exercised a most | 
impartial judgment in speaking of Poles or| 
Russians ; and he bears a high testimony to the | 
just and beneficent character of the Emperor 
Nicholas. It is a good sign of a book when we | 
find the writer boid enough to set his face 
against popular opinion; and without com- 
promising himself at all, the author of this 
volume has fairly done so, rather than pay his 
Court to passions or prejudices. It is altogether 
a production fit for the information of the hour. 





Library of Entertaining Knowledge. C. Knight. 
Pants and its historical scenes are here set 

fore us. It is curious that London should 
not have been first in the field but the facil- 
ity of compiling from foreign sources is a great 


nen. The volume is various and plea- 
nt. 





* We had pi this notice last week, when we were 

axmed, that though we had an early copy of the book, 

= not been published : therefore, agreeably to our 

rye, we abs' from saying any thing of that of which 
could not truly say any thing advantageous. 








Diwines of the Church of England. No. XIV. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. Valpy. 
A sEconDd volume of Jeremy Taylor ;—a 
divine always to be read with advantage and 

delight. 





National Library, No. XI. Lives of Celebrated 
Travellers. Vol. I. London, 1831. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

An excellent design, and, if ably executed, 

likely to revive a vast fund of curious and en- 

tertaining knowledge. This volume is compiled 
from William de Rubruquis, who travelled in 

Egypt, Tartary, Syria, &c., in the thirteenth 

century; from the renowned Marco Polo; from 

Ibn Batuta; from Leo Africanus; from Pietro 

della Valle; from Tavernier; from Bernier ; 

from Chardin; from Kempfer; and from 

Maundrell. It must be, that some 300 pages 

of a small book can give us but a taste of so 

many voluminous authors; yet the selection is 
agreeable and attractive. 








The Five Nights of St. Albans: a Romance of 
the Sixteenth Century. 3 vols. 12mo. Se- 
cond edition. - London, 1831. Sherwood 
and Co. ; and W. Kidd. 

A uumorovs address to the “ discerning 

public” introduces this new edition of the 

Nights of St. Albans to notice: it quotes the 

criticisms of various periodicals favourable to the 

romance, since its first appearance two years 
ago; and suggests the author’s just claim to 

a compensation from them in Equity, should 

they have misled him by their praise thus to 

speculate farther. To get rid of our part of the 
penalty, we must recommend the Five Nights, 
which we do to the utmost consistently with 
our former review of it. 

= 








The Picturesque Pocket Companion to Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and the parts 
adjacent; with 120 Illustrations on Wood. 
By G. W. Bonner. 18mo. pp. 216. Lon- 
don, 1831. Kidd. 

Tuts is a truly picturesque little volume of 

some very picturesque and beautiful scenery. 

Its principal recommendations are the nume- 

rous wood engravings with which it is illus- 

trated, some of which are as delicate specimens 
of the art of wood-cutting, and as faithful 
views of the several objects, as any thing we 
have met with in the landscape department: 
they are equally creditable to the skill of the 
artist and the taste of the publisher. The 
letter-press is just sufficient for the purpose 
intended, — briefly historical, and therefore 
admirably calculated for a pocket companion ; 
while a copious index affords instant re- 
ference for every remarkable object on the 
river Thames and the Isle of Thanet. We 
apprehend few solitary travellers, or new 
visitors, to the Isle, will be without a “* Pocket 
Companion.” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CAPTAIN NORTON’S RIFLE-GHELL. 

WE have recently had an opportunity of seeing 
Captain Norton repeat experiments with his 
rifie-shell, with the success of which we, as far 
as our knowledge of gunnery went, were per- 
fectly satisfied. Captain N. loaded a rifle- 
pistol in the usual way, putting instead of a 
ball a shell with a peg, which should first strike 
the object aimed at, and, being driven in, ex- 
plode the shell. The principle of this pro- 
jectile is, that the effect of the rifling upon the 
shell shall always keep it in the direction which 





ce Re A NN RE Fhe 
is given to it on leaving the muzzle of the gun ; 
so that it shall invariably impinge on the same 
point, penetrate the substance, and explode 
with destructive precision. We witnessed this 
in repeated instances. The board fired at was 
pierced and ignited ; and it appeared to us that 
such an engine employed against ammunition- 
waggons, baggage, and camp equipages, must 
be of prodigious efficacy in war. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Sir GeorcE Staunton, Bart., in the chair. 
J. R. Morrison, Esq. of Canton, presented a 
curious collection of spells, charms, amulets, 
&c. used by the Chinese with a view to propi- 
tiate various powers, and secure riches, honours, 
and longevity. One article was a sword, of 
the size and shape of a Roman cut-and-thrust 
sword, and formed of the coin called cash by 
Europeans in India: the influence of the em- 
perors in whose reigns the coins were struck, 
is supposed to be effectual in keeping away 
evil spirits. Sir A. Johnston, the Rev. Mr. 
Roberts a missionary in Ceylon, and other 
individuals, likewise made sundry donations. 
The only paper read was Mr. Morrison's ex- 
planation of the objects presented by him. His 
Majesty the King of Persia was unanimously 
elected an honorary member. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Engravings of Ancient Cathedrals, Hotels de 
Ville, and other Public Buildings of cele- 
brity, in France, Holland, Germany, and 
Italy. Drawn on the spot, and engraved by 
John Coney: with Illustrative Descriptions 
by Charles Heathcote Tatham, Esq., and 
able Assistants. Part VII. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

Worthy of the preceding Parts. The plates 

are, ** Cathedral, Milan, S.W. view,” “ Ca- 

thedral, Strasburg,” ‘* University, Pavia,” 
and ‘St. Martin’s, Landshut.” Of these, 
the Cathedral at Milan is decidedly the most 
magnificent. It is, indeed, to borrow a term 
from our continental neighbours, superb. ‘‘ It 
was in the centre of the transept of this cathe- 
dral,’”’ observes Mr. Tatham, ** that Napoleon 
was crowned King of Italy; and it was on 
that occasion he snatched the crown from the 
hands of the Archbishop, and placed it on his 

own head, exclaiming, ‘ Dio mi diede, guai a 

chi la tocca — God gave it to me, woe to him 

who touches it.’ This remarkable sentence 
has since become the motto of the order of the 

Iron Crown.” By the by, there is a discre- 

pancy between the French and English text, 

in speaking of the celebrated figure behind the 
choir of St. Bartholomew, by Marcus Agrati. 

The one attributes to the sculptor great ana- 

tomical knowledge, the other charges him with 

great anatomical ignorance. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the former is the correct 
character. 


Characteristic Sketches of Animals. Drawn 
from the Life and engraved by Thomas 
Landseer ; with Descriptive Notices by John 
Barrow, Esq. Part VI. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

“Tue Llama,” “ the Wapiti,” “ the Neel- 

ghau,” and ‘the Wolf,” are the subjects of 

the four animal portraits, and the four illus- 
trative vignettes, which ornament the sixth 

Part of Mr. Landseer’s work. They are all 

executed with extraordinary felicity. If we 





were to select any one as peculiarly attractive, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





—————————————— 
it would be the representation of Mrs. Wapiti 
suckling — Wapiti, Jun., Esq. It is a fine 
exhibition of maternal tenderness; and is full 


of grace. 


Views of the City of New York and its Envi- 
rons. Part I. Peabody and Co., New 
York ; Rich, London. 

IF not equal to some English works of a simi- 
lar description (and it would be flattery to say 
that it is so), we have nevertheless been much 
pleased with this little publication, which pro- 
mises to render us nat acquainted with the 
principal features of New York and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
t= it by W. and E. Finden. Part XV. 
ilt. 
Ir is highly tantalising, and we must say that 
we do not think it kind on the part of the 
publishers of this work, to place before us, ‘in 
the very heat of the dog-days, such charming 
plates as “ the Frith between Cumberland and 
Galloway,” and ‘ the Castle of Crookstone ;” 
and thus to remind us so strongly of the re- 
freshing sea-breeze, ard the delicious shade of 
the groves. We are almost provoked, in re- 
venge, to omit stating, that the first is from a 
drawing by Copley Fielding, and the second 
from a drawing by D. Roberts—that they are 
both finely engraved by E. Finden—and that 
the Part contains two other interesting views 
of * the Round Tower at Windsor in 1660,” 
and of ** Liege.” 





The Most Noble Elizabeth, Marchioness of 
Stafford. Engraved by Dean from a Paint- 
ing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Colnaghi. 

. PossEssinG.. great breadth and sweetness; 
with that peculiar and: dignifiéd air which Sir 
Thomas so well knew how to communicate to 
his subjects of rank. It is the seventy-ninth 
of the Series of the Female Nobility, in La 
Belle Assemblée. . 


Mademoiselle Taglioni. From a Drawing by 
A. E. Chalon, R.A.; drawn on stone by 
R. J. Lane, A.R.A. Dickinson. 

WE know no one who could have so happily 

depicted the exquisite, though foreign, ¢our- 

nure and grace of this fascinating déesse de la 
danse as Mr. Chalon. He has been ably 
seconded by Mr. Lane. 


The Right Hon. Lord Clifford, Baron Chud- 
leigh. Painted by James Ramsay ; engraved 
by Charles Fox. 

A FIRM, unaffected portrait of the late lord; 

equally creditable to the painter and the en- 

graver. 


The Spanish Bandit. Painted by J. C. Zeit- 
ter; engraved by J. Egan. Harding... 
PicturEsQuE and forcible. A gentleman 
we should be very sorry to meet in a narrow 

lane at night. ; f 








ORIGINAL POETRY. | 
WRITTEN BY A NATIVE OF TRURO, 
On approaching the Cornish coast, June 1831. 

(We think it will give an added interest to this poem, if 
we state that it is the production of John Lander, the 
African traveller; but we would not have betrayed the 
secret, were it not that it a a point to many of 
the ca so naturally fervently exp: — 


** By secret charms our native land attracts.” 
RoLt on, ye waves! ye winds that round me 


roar, 
O bear me safely to my native shore! 


4 When one is w 


May no dull clouds enwrap thee, queen of 
heaven ! 

Nor he ye shrouded, gentle stars! this even ; 

But shine resplendent, wondrous Ye, I pray, 

And light the weary wanderer on his way. 

Ye viewless spirits, roving through the air, 

If ye have power, O aid this humble prayer ! 

And thou, my gallant ship, sail fast and free, 

For hearts beat high that are expecting thee. 

Let not the eagle, in his lonely flight, 

Outstrip thee in thy homeward course to-night: 

Let not the arrow, whizzing from the bow, 

More swiftly travel, or more true than thou. 

Rapid as thought, fleet as the lightning’s flash, 

I would that o’er the waters thou couldst dash, 

And onwards bear me, through the sounding 
foam, 

Where soft affection lures me to my home. 

As thirsts the weary hind for crystal springs, 

Or as the widowed dove lamenting sings— 

So longs, so. mourns my spirit to retrace 

Those goodly scenes which charmed my dwell- 


. .ing- le 

And oft.1’ve grieved, Cornubia ! wept for thee, 

As mourned for Venice tender Foscari, 

Or as the Grecian , as stories tell, 

— to regain the land he loved so well, 

hen. driven by tempests, and by whirlwinds 

tossed, 

Seven dreary winters saw his wishes crossed : 

For, like the sparrow, wandering from her nest, 

My weary soul has found no place of rest. 

Yet thoughts of home have made my heart 
rejoice, ; 

E’en as an angel's or a sister’s voice 

And through my veins I’ve felt the genial fire, 

Charming as Orpheus’ harp or David’s lyre. 

And oft have I indulged this pleasing theme 

(My daily vision and my nightly dream) ; 

And..oft When’ "heath ‘some fragrant citron’s 
shade, 

For sooty nymphs and sable lovers made, 

Hope has exulting spread her golden wings, 

Spangling the future with all glorious things. 

Tou ed with her wand, as by Ithuriel’s spear, 

Dread, sorrow, suffering, soon. dissolved in air ; 

The howling wilderness and desert wild 

With bloom and verdure like a garden smiled ; 

And from the roaring storm and withering blast 

A kindly shelter offered to the last. 

Dear soft enchantress! heaven-born though 
thou art, [my heart ! 

How often hast thou cheered, how’ oft forsook 

Uncalled, hast scattered rose-buds of delight, 

And when I would embrace thee, taken flight ! 


The stars are up in all their proud array, 
The moonbeams tremble on the billows’ spray, 
The wind propitious fills the swelling sails, 

And sacred silence every where prevails. 

*Tis charming all, and ‘beautiful and bright, 
Nor southern clime can boast a richer sight ; 
Though there I’ve watched, with a lover’s eye, 
The golden sun march grandly down the sky ; 
Beheld the blushing tints of coming even ,,.. 
Match in their loveliness the gates of heaven, 
And in those rainbow shades, with glory dressed, 
Hesperian fields and gardens of the blessed 
Have-ofttimes pictured. 


*Tis pleasant thus to be so near one’s home, 
of the wish to roam ; 

To feel the wasting sickness of the heart, 
Which hope delayed and languishment im- 


part, 
Give place to vigorous health, and feelings gay, 
The spirit’s flutter, and the warm heart’s play. 
And soothing ’tis to muse on dangers past, 
Each former peril yielding to the last-— 
Recall each scene of wretchedness and pain, 





And count one’s ills and sufferings o’er again. 


Where scorching zephyrs sigh o’er burning 
lands 

Where palmy groves wave over golden sands, 

Where black tornadoes wild and furious play, 

And man is fierce and merciless as they,— 

There rages fever’with his ghastly train, 

And death’s pale horse, triumphant, scours the 
plain 

While his grim rider, with his shadowy dart, 

Meets every eye, and threatens every heart. 

There have I seen the young, the gay, the 


brave, grave. 
All droop their heads, then huddled to the 
No kindly tongue relates their mournful tale, 
Nor neig' ~yiege feel their loss, nor friends be- 

wail ; 
But far from home, neglected, and forgot, 
They lie without a stone to mark the spot. 
In that cursed soil no father dies alone, 
A partner’s spirit flits behind his own, 
And orphan children, ere they’ve time to cry, 
Stretch forth their little trembling arms and die. 
Thou hast no evils, Cornwall, like to these; 
Health, chief of blessings, sports in every breeze, 
And rosy cheeks and vigorous limbs proclaim, 
Thy children know them only by their name. 
Land of my birth ! what rapture fires my veins 
That I again shall tread thy verdant plains, 
Again to mingle with the friends I love, 
Through boyhood’s sundry scenes again to rove, 
Again to recognise in lovely ‘faces 
Beauty’s sweet blush, and virtue’s winning 
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To stroll o’er daisied fields and pastures green, 
With flewerylane and hawthorn hedge between, 
And hear at eventide the tuneful lays 

Of feathered songsters warbling from the sprays. 
How charming are the thoughts of so much 


~. bliss, » 
Such-hope ecstatio—springing joy as this! 
* . * * 


But lo!-a:beacon, shining from afar, 
Gleams o’er the waters, like a golden star: 
Is it the Lizard’s cheering light I see ? 
Welcome to thousands—O how dear to me! 
It is—it is Cornubia!—O my God ! 
I thank thee. - 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
WE have not seen a surer sign of the general 
progress of improvement than has recently been 
afforded by the presentation of a petition to 
parliament, signed by upwards of four thousand 
respectable native inhabitants of Bombay, of 
every religion, caste, and sect, This remark- 
able document, which may be considered to 
speak the sentiments, of fifty or sixty millions 
of British subjects, prays for—1. The extension 
of his majesty’s courts all over India; 2. for 
the extension of the legal privileges, &c. of the 
natives, rendering them eligible to trusts from 
which they are now excluded; and, 3. for the 
introduction of the English language through- 
out the empire. On the first point, the peti- 
tioners ‘gratefully refer to the memorable la- 
bours of Sir Alexander Johnston, who, by in- 
trusting natives with the administration of jus- 
tice, has demonstrated their fitness to be s0 
elevated in the scale,of society. They complain 
that the laws as understood at the presidencies 
are not the code by which the provinces are 
governed; and that the judges are extremely 
deficient in the knowledge necessary for the 
performance of their duties. It is, therefore, 
they say, no exaggeration to affirm, that the 
natives beyond the presidencies are treated in 
the character of a conquered, distinct, and de- 





graded people. On the second topic they con- 
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tend, that by rewarding moral and intellectual | medals, and other orders of distinction, merited 
merit with honourable and profitable offices, | by the respective pupils whose.talent and appli- 
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will not go to a theatre to yawn at old, long, 
dull, pieces, played by third-rate performers 


population of India will be ce-|cation have been most prominent during the | till past one, even on Sunday mornings, and to 


immense = 
— in a bond of union round the British | preceding year. 
and the introduction of the English| persons of rank honoured the concert with 
into the vernacular languages of the | their presence. 


crown ; 
country, is also strenuously insisted upon, as 


he means of consolidating and strengthening | lady named 
this cohesion. This would facilitate the gene-| dandoni (a most intricate cayatina of Merca- 
dante) in a style little inferior to Madame Ma-| police, they are almost anxious to incur. 

4 


ral improvement of India. 


We trust that these representations will have |libran; and 
due weight with our legislators: they are both |the difficult scena in Il Italiano in Alghi 
of great present and future importance, Our} with nearly equal effect. 
notice to them, however, is attracted more in a| should say the balance of power is decidedly 


literary light; for we could not help being|in favour of the instrumental performers. The/|s 
Hide and Seek and The Omnibus were the 


only true hits at Covent Garden. 


struck by a purely native Indian production so 


ably drawn up as this petition, and taking such | éanfe by four violins, and although not quite 

Paganini, it was exceedingly well played for | mime, the Easter piece, and Napoleon, though 
A very promising youth | all well enough.in their way, but dragged their 
also gave a concerto on the horn, highly credit-|slow length along, from the positive lack of 
brisker matters; and Spohr’s opera, though 
At the conclusion of the concert, Sir G. War- | highly creditable to its producers and the esta~ 
render, in the name of the directors, awarded | blishment at large, scarcely, we should ima- 
the honorary distinctions, after some ‘suitable | gine, paid its own expenses. 


just and comprebensive views of the policy 
which can best promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of that vast and populous country. 





NEW TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
A NUMEROUS: meeting of persons, including a 
large proportion of the Society of Friends, took 
place on Tuesday last at the Rev. Mr. Fletcher's 
chapel, Moortields, with a/ view of establishing 
institutions in the metropolis for preventing, 
or, at least, restraming, the vice of intoxi- 
cation. Our readers ‘are aware that Temper- 
ance Societies have, 'within the last few years, 
been pretty generally established in various 
parts of the United Statés; and from reports 
which have been published, it would appear 
that they have effected a considerable reform 
in the habits of the working classes, who were 
more addicted to the immoderate use of ardent 
spirits than even the people ‘of this country. 
Within the last two or three years the subject 
has also engaged the attention of many; phi- 
lanthropic individuals in Glasgow,’ and other 
parts of Scotland; and from statements read 
to the meeting on Tuesday, by a’gentleman 
named Collins, it is affirmef that'ther@ has 
been a decided change in the habits of many 
of the labourers in Scotland, such as smiths, 
iron-founders, and other artisans, who formerly 
considered ardent spirit essential to keep up 
their strength, but who now entirely abstain 
from it, and use water instead; in consequence 
of which they enjoy infinitely better health 
thanbefore. As.this is not.a-mere question of 
economy, in..a-,pecuniary. sense, but one of 
vital interest to the community at large, the 
trial of the experiment in this great metro- 
polis is earnestly enforced ; and some gentle- 
men of the provisional committee, at the late 
meeting, are employed in establishing local 
societies, under the denomination of Temper- 
ance Societies. Nothing is required from the 
members in the form of pecuniary contribu- 
tion, but that they should enroll themselves 
under a sort of voluntary bond or promise 
to abstain from the use of ardent spirit, or 
other intoxicating liquors:—the slight inci- 
dental expenses of these meetings to be pro- 


vided for by the voluntary contributions of We had only room enough last week to say 


such philanthropic persons as may feel zealous 
im support of the undertaking. We under- 
stand that a considerable number of persons 
of various sects have already enrolled their 
Poe among the supporters of these insti- 

ions. 





MUSIC. 
ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERT. 


THE committee ‘of managers of the Royal 
Academy of Music gave their annual concert 


on, that she 


iiss Postans (a contralta) sun 


best performance of the day was a concer- 


young performers. 


able tu his preceptors. 


remarks on the decided improvement’ which 
had been manifested in our national ‘taste 

music, since the first establishment'of the Aca- 
demy, and the patronage thereby ‘given’ to 
native talent. ; 


VOCAL music. bei 
On Wednesday evening Mr. T. Phillips gave 


panied by Messrs. Horncastle and Taylor, and 
the Misses Brandons, before a select, yet nu- 
merous auditory, at the Argyle Rooms. As 
we have already had occasion to speak in terms 
of much commendation of the objects proposed 
in these lectures, that of improving our national 
taste, and encouraging native talent, by the 
application of foreign modes of tuition, com- 
bined with the just application of sownd to 
sense, we shall only in:the present case observe, 
that the concerted pieces ‘selected On Wednes- 
day evening by Mr. Phillips and his assistants, 
were equally creditable to theit good taste and 
musical talents. From the vocal powers and 


randons in a cavatina of Winter’s, and an 
air of Bishop’s composition, we should say that 
young lady is destined to occupy a distinguish- 
ed place among English vocalists at no distant 
day. 
Youne Aspull’s concert was equal to our 
expectations. He has become a very fine per- 
former. It was also pleasing on this occasion 
to find another of our young and gifted pheno- 
mena growing into mature excellence. The 
little Miss Coveney, so full of precocious talent, 
is already distinguished as an accomplished 
vocalist. 








DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


that Coverit Garden Theatre had closed. We 
have now to express our fears that it has been 
an unproductive season at the best; the differ- 
ence in the expenses being all that has saved 
the proprietors from the fate of those of Drary 
Lane. Great changes, it is supposed, must 
take place next season at this theatre also. 
We do hope and trust there will be changes of 
measures as well as of men. The cry has now 
become general—“ the old system will not do.” 
Change it, then, gentlemen managers, for your 
own sakes. It is false that the drama has de- 
clined; it is false that the English are not a 


produced during the season. 
Yet, as.a whole, we | carried it hollow at both houses. 
Turning the Tables was decidedly the most 


co. taste displayed by one of the Miss b 


A considerable number of] feel; that unless their daughters go without 
their bonnets, ‘ so as to entitle them to a seat 
in the dress circle,” the 
It is a very high compliment to a young| most disgusting scenes, and sit amidst the vilest 
sung Se m’ ab-| of the vile, exposed to personal insult, which, 
as that might lead to the interference of the 


must witness the 


We subjoin our usual list of the novelties 
Interludes have 
Mr. Poole’s 
uccessful piece produced at Drury Lane; and 


The panto- 


Oct; 18,4830. Blue Anchor, Melo-drama, 2 acts: Po- 


cock, 15,nights. 


* Ott. 20. Jew of Arragon, a Play, 5acts: Wade. With- 
Oct, 30.. Carnival at Naples, Play, 3 acts: Dimond. 


16 nights. 


Nov. 11. Hide and Seek, Interlude. 24 nights. 
Nov, 30. Chancery Suit, Comedy, 5 acts: Peake. 10 


ts. 
ec. 6. Omnibus, Interlude: Pocock. 25 nights. 
Dee. 27. Harlequin Pat or Fat, Christmas Pantomime: 


his concluding lecture on vocal music, accom-| Peake and Farley. 43 nights 


Feb. 2, 1831. Married Lovers, Comedy, 2 acts: Power. 


16 nights. 
Feb. 3. Romance of a Day, Operatic Drama, 2 acts: 
Planché. 10 nights. 
Feb. 11. Comrades and Friends, Melo-drama, 2 acts: 
Pocock. 5 nights. 
April 4. Neuha’s Cave, Easter-piece, 2 acts: Peake. 
29 nights. 
— 5. Azor and Zemira, Opera, 3 acts: Ball and 
Peake. 21 nights. 
; be ar 29. Exquisites, Comedy, 5 acts: T. de Trueba: 
n le 
May 16. Napoleon, Pageant in 7 parts: Lacey. 30 
ay 31, Gipsy \Fatber, Drama, 2 acts: Mrs. Norton. 
3 nights. 


ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 

On Monday The Feudal Lady, a melo-drama, 
y Mr. Banim, was produced here with but 
indifferent success: as it has since been with- 
drawn, ‘we need not enter into criticism. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

Our reports of the performances at this hand- 
some little theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Keppell, continue to improve upon us. 
Love and Mystery, a new piece, is acted with 
great spirit and success by Mrs. Waylett, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Keppell, and others: it is the 
production of a Mr. Haynes, a provincial come- 
dian, and is very effective, if not very original. 
It is gratifying to observe that good houses 
reward these meritorious exertions to please ; 
and shew that wherever sufficient and proper 
entertainment is provided, there will be en- 
couragement enough of the drama. 


memes arte ni en i NR th Ao he te ee 
VARIETIES. 


New Mineral Species. — Mr. Johnston de- 
scribes the brownish-yellow-coloured mineral, 
with four-sidéd fiearly rectangular prisms, from 
Leadhills, anid well known to mineralogists by 
the name of new mineral, as a vanadiate of 
lead. Vanadium is a new metal, just disco- 
vered by Sefstrém. Mr. J. has also in his pos- 
session specimens of the same mineral from 
Alston Moor. 

New Steam Vessel.—A steam vessel on the 








on Thursday morning, at the Hanover Square 
» previous to the distribution of the 


play-going people. It is only true that they 


high-pressure principle, the steam generated in 
















































































pipes instead of a boiler, (so that if one bursts, 
the explosion is not general or dangerous,) was 
tried on the Thames on Thursday, with, as we 
are informed, complete success. This plan 
allows more room for stowage, requires less 
fuel, and possesses many advantages over the 
machines hitherto employed. 

British Museum. — We rejoice to gather 
from the parliamentary reports, that a rather 
more liberal grant than usual has this year 
been allowed to this national institution. 

The Labouring Poor.—In the midst of greater 
political turmoil, it is gratifying to perceive 
that minor propositions for bettering the con- 
dition of the poor are not neglected. The plan 
so zealously advocated and exemplified by Mr. 
Montagu Burgoyne, é. e. for enclosing and 
allotting lands in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, by way of provision for the labouring 
poor, is gathering friends and strength. As 
far as it goes, we can conceive nothing more 
eligible; and it is surely a great encourage- 
ment to proceed and extend the practice, when 
we witness the excellent effects which have 
been produced wherever it has been already 
tried—near Richmond,—near Potton, Bedford. 
shire, and other places. There is, we believe, 
another public meeting to-day in favour of 
this good work. 

Death of Mr. Roscoe.—This distinguished 
and elegant scholar died last week at Liverpool, 
at an advanced age. He was one of the ten 
royal associates of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, to whom a grant of a hundred guineas a- 
year had been assigned, in consideration of the 
works with which he had embellished our na- 
tional literature; and his death at this time 
causes us the more to regret, that a bounty, so 
ennobling to the giver and receiver, should 
have been stopped in the new reign. Of the 
ten associates, two, the learned Mr. Davies and 
the accomplished Mr. Roscoe, have already 
thinned the list: is the eoonomy of England, 
that rich and great country, to be manifested 
by withholding this slight token of honour 
from the rest? We hope not. 

Death of Patrick Gibson.—This ‘* aunciente 
marinere” died, the other day, at his residence 
near the World’s End Lane (the address for so 
long a liver !), Chelsea, at the remarkable age of 
one hundred and eleven!! He was a purser 
in the navy, superannuated after he had passed 
his hundredth year. Gibson was an Irishman, 
and of a very strong, sinewy frame. His hand 
was like whalebone, and his grip and shake, to 
the very last, such as would have astonished, 
if not annihilated, the nerves of a modern ex- 
quisite. Faithful to his old sea customs, he 
lived chiefly on salt junk, which he laid in for 
the week, and so had little trouble in marketing. 
He was very cheerful, and his conversation 
extremely entertaining. ‘The last time we saw 
him (for so singular a person was well worth 
the attention of hisneighbours), hehad returned 

from his half-yearly visit to the Bank, per coach, 
to receive his dividends. He was in high 
spirits, and told us a story of the taking of 
Quehec, where he was a purser, in 1759. He 
had, it seems, gone ashore to bathe, and was in 
a state of nudity when he perceived boats from 
the fleet with the immortal Wolfe, and the 
gallant admiral who commanded the naval part 
of the expedition, approaching the spot selected 
for his ablutions. He had barely time to hud- 
dle up his clothes, and take refuge in a hut 
which stood by the sea-side. It happened 
curiously enough that the two commanders 
walked into the same cabin, and while the 
shivering purser was in secret trying to get 
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heard their conversation. Wolfe bluntly stated 
to the admiral that he was determined to at- 
tack the heights next morning; and asked 
him if he would assist him with the marines 
from the vessels. ‘* Not only with the ma- 
rines,”’ was the characteristic reply, ** but with 
every sailor who can be spared to bear a hand.” 
This, said old Gibson, was the only court held 
on the memorable occasion,—the brave officers 
shook hands upon it, and returned to their 
boats—the glorious result of their union is a 
bright page in English history. 

Royal Tablet.—We find the specimen of 
this tablet sent for our inspection by Messrs. 
Smith and Dolier, very superior to the asses’ 
skin hitherto in use for memoranda, &c. We 
do not know what the composition is, but it 
has a china or enamel-like appearance—takes 
the pencil very neatly and clearly — retains 
legibly what is written—and, on being cleaned 
by moisture, resumes all its original freshness 
for new inscriptions. 

Cholera Morbus.—In every newspaper cho- 
lera morbus heads a column of intelligence. 
In every company cholera morbus is the theme 
of general conversation. Nursery-maids keep 
naughty children in order by telling them that 
cholera morbus will fetch them. The very 
ballad-singers fright the streets from their pro- 
priety with cholera morbus. The other day 
we heard a ragged urchin bawling out, to the 
old tune of ** Abraham Newland,” a string of 
verses, one of which, to the best of our recol- 
lection, ran as follows :— 

Since at Riga and Dantzic 

There’s many a man sick, 

he is one should absorb us ;* 

For ss folks are humming, 
This ill Sakiog ctutioes morbus. 

Oh! cholera morbus ! 

Terrible cholera morbus! 

But one out of five 

» _. They say will survive, 
If we're all seived with cholera morbus, 

Variety! — Custom cannot state his infinite 
variety.” Ovér the stall of a public writer in 
la rue*du Bac, at Paris, is the following in- 
scription :—‘ M. Renard, public writer, ad- 
vising compiler, translates the tongues, explains 
the language of flowers, and sells fried potatoes.” 
Furet de Londres. 

Methodists of Geneva.—Several societies of 
Methodists have of late years sprung up at 
Geneva; some of these are said to be extremely 
anxious to draw upon them the public atten- 
tion, no matter by what means, so that they 
could but give themselves out for the victims 
of persecution. During the last summer, a 
number of persons of both sexes were observed 
at night in the churchyard, passing to and fro 
among the graves. The police had an eye 
on these persons, and, under the idea that 
they might be what we call “‘ resurrectionists,” 
they placed a gens-darme to watch them. The 
next night the vis?tors came again; but as the 
concealed sentinel perceived nothing amiss, he 
did not interrupt them. When, however, they 
were about to depart, he stepped before them, 
and begged the company to follow him to the 
lieutenant of police. They were all delighted 
at this—for they wished for nothing more than 
to be punished. On being questioned at the 
police-office, “ge replied —‘* We go to the 
churchyard to place ourselves in contact aud 
communion with the beloved spirits of our de- 





* The writer of this declared there was no other pos- 
sible rhyme to morbus in the English language. He was 
dumb-founded by the following impromptu: 
I begged for a kiss from a pretty young miss; 

But she said, ‘* What will you give me for buss?” 





into his shirt and trousers, he, per force, over- 





ceased relatives and friends; God enjoins this 
though the temporal authorities forbid it.” «¢ 
no,” replied the lieutenant of police, “ the 
authorities don’t forbid it; on the contrary, | 
will furnish you with a key to the churchyard 
so that you may let yourselves in without being 
put to the inconvenience of going through the 
neighbours’ gardens.” Since that time not a 
creature has been seen in the churchyard, and 
the “ beloved spirits” have been left in peace 
Desultory Foreign Reading. 

Female Courtship in Rome.—The women of 
Rome know nothing of those restraints which 
delicacy, modesty, and virtue, impose upon the 
sex in northern Europe. A Roman lady, who 
takes a liking to a young foreigner, does not 
cast down her eyes when he looks at her, but 
fixes them upon him long and with evident 
pleasure ;—nay, she gazes at him alone when. 
ever she meets him, in company, at church, at 
the theatre, or in her walks. She will say, 
without. ceremony, to a friend of the young 
man’s: Dite al che signor che mi piace—“ Tell 
that gentleman I like him.” If the man of her 
choice feels the like sentiments, and asks, Mi 
volete bene 2—‘* Are you fond of me 2” she 
replies, with the utmost frankness, Si, caro— 
‘*€ Yes, dear.” In this simple and unembel. 
lished manner commence connexions which last 
for years, and which, when they are dissolved, 
plunge the men into despair. The Marchese 
Gatti lately shot himself, because, on his return 
from Paris, he found that his mistress had 
been false to him. 

Gresham Prize Medal.—We hear that it is 
intended to establish an annual prize medal for 
the best original composition in sacred vocal 
music. The words to be selected from the 
canonical Scriptures, Apocrypha, or Liturgy of 
the Church of England. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gaxette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXVIII. July 9.) 


Mrs. Bray (so me ay open known to the literary 
world) is superinten e production of a curious vo- 
lume—the poems of a female servant in Tavistock, who 
has lived twelve years in the same family, and corre- 
sponded with the laureate. Her name is Mary Maria 
Colling; and the work, with her — jis to be pub- 
lished by subscription for her benefit. 

Weare told that Lord Dover has just completed a Life 
of Frederic the Great, King of Prussia. : 

The forthcoming No. of the Quarterly Review is, we 
learn, to contain—Connexion of Intellectual Operations 
with Organic Action; Rob Don's Poems; Herschel’s Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural History; Doctrine of St. 
Simeon—New Distribution of Property; Subversion of 
Ancient Governments; Old English Domestic Architec- 
ture; Friendly Advice to the Lords; Sanscrit Poetry and 
the Hin rama. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Moore’s Staff Officer, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 4s. bds.— 
Thorn on Sexual Diseases, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Cocks’s Patho- 
logical Anatomy, 32mo. 7s. bds. — Kidd’s Picturesque 
Pocket Companion to Margate, &c. 12mo. 6s. cloth; 
River Companion, 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed.—Lanzi’s History 
of Painting, 2 vols. crown vo. 16s. bds.—Ottley’s Rustum 
Khan, 3 vols, post 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry that it is inconsistent with the plan of the 
Literary Gazette to insert the appeal to publie benevolence 
on behalf of the suffering descendants of the Jate Mr. 
Adam Walker: their distress might, we think, be made 
sufficiently known by private means, and thus find the 
relief required. 

We cannot advise G. W. to cultivate poetry for aught 
beyond his own gratification. re 

We read with the most entire approbation Lord Fife’s 
8 h on the subject of the law and its administration,— 

‘or which we consider the noble Earl entitled to the grati- 
tude of his country. The subject, however, is hardly of 
8? distinct a literary character as to come within our 
range; and all we can say to ‘* Anti-Oppression” Is, tha 
we shall omit no incidental opportunity of enforcing 
those enlightened views which would redeem us from 
this most burdensome and cruel slavery —the slavery 
imposed, and the cruelties inflicted, upon the whole com- 
munity by pettifoggers, in the name of law. 

We can only refer to M. Joffroy’s advertisement as 4 
sequel to our remarks upon his manner of cleaning paint- 





I made no reply; for a kiss you can buy, 
Jn.an bad ge the abeiors oucbun . 


ings in last Gazette. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 


AINTERS in WATER COLOURS, Pall Mall East, 
WILL évosE for the present Season on Saturday next, the 


ae Open from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, WTS Ee 6d. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 


N OTICE.—The Exhibition of the National 
Gallery of the Koyal Mews, Charing Cross. 
snctttpiad net the KING. “ug 
The Fourth Annua’ ion of this Insti is 
now open daily. 
d ls.—Catalogue, 1s. 

T. 8S. TULL, Secretary. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 14, Grafton Street, Bond Strest. 
THE ANNUAL DINNER of the ROYAL 

ASIATIC SOCIETY, at which His Royal Highness the 

Duke of Sussex, one of its Vice-Patrons, will preside, will be held 

at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's Street, on Saturday, 
the 16th July, at Six o’Clock precisely. 

Tickets, price One Pound each, may be obtained by the Mem- 

bers for themselves and their Friends, at the House of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, and at the Bar of the Thatched House Tavern, 


4th of July. 
on or before the 14th of Yulye WILLIAM HUTTMANN. 


1 Exhibi 
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RGYLL ROOMS.—The Nobility and 
Gentry are most respectfully informed, that J. Turrill 
has at his fashionable rans 250, Regent Street (on the site 
of the late Argylt Rooms), a very large and choice Assortment of 
Stationery, Albums and Scrap-Books, Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Travelling Cases, Writing Desks, and Dressing Cases, Despatch 
Boxes and Portfolios, Bibles and Prayer Books, Account oks, 
Bronze and Ebony Ink s, Fancy ji Ys J.T. begs 
to observe, that the whole of his Stock is entirely new, and war- 
ranted of the best manufacture; and particularly invites the 
Nobility and Gentry at least to try his very cheap and superior 
Writing Papers, which he offers at the following low prices, for 
cash; viz. fine Bath 6d. per quire, 9s. per ream; ditto, 8d. per 
quire, 12s, per ream ; ditto, 10d. per quire, 15s. per ream—super- 
fine large blue wove post, hot-pressed, 10d. per quire, 15s. per ream 
—best thick Bath, 1s. per quire, 18s. per ream. Also, best Seal- 
ing-wax 5s. per pound—good pens 4s. per 100—Hudson's Bay and 
Swan Pens 12s. per 100—best Blacklead Pencils 4s. per dozen; 
ditto, prepared lead, 6s. per dozen—Travelling Cases, 12 inches 
soufflet, with patent inkstands, 19s.; 14 inch ditto, 1/. 1s.; 14 
inch russia ditto, 2/. 2s.—a very great variety oueally aslow. All 
orders by post will meet with immediate attention. 
Manufactory, 351, Oxford Street. 





The Fine Arts. 
IGNOR L. JOFFROY, Professor of the 
Fine Arts, from Itaty, has made @ most important Disco- 
very, in an improved Method of Cleaning and toring Old 
Paintings to all their original beauty, by which the use of Acids 
and Alkalis (so destructive to Colours), is entirely avoided. 

J. also gives Instructions in the Art of Painting in Water 

Colours and Drawing. Miniatures taken in a superior style. 

References as to ability, &c. at Messrs. Colnaghi and Son, 
14, Pall Mall East. 
For Terms, apply at his Residence, 15, Panton Square, 
Coventry Street. 





ANT ED, a Person well qualified to 
teach the Modern Greek, through the medium of En- 
glish, French, or Italian. 
Apply by letter only, (post-paid), to S. S., Vine Cottage, 
Vine Street, Lambeth. 





UPERIOR GENTLEMEN’S BOARD. 
ING SCHOOL to be DISPOSED OF, by immediate ap- 
plication, in Person only, to Messrs. Elkins and Son, 59, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, between the Hours of Eleven and Three 


o’Clock. 


f° JR VACANCIES.—A Married Clergy- 

man, LL.D. residing in an elegant mansion near London, 
long accustomed to the Education of Youth for the Universities, 
Army, Merchants’ Houses, knowing the objections of Parents to 
Public Schools, London Universities, Colleges, &c. on account of 
the cruel discipline in the former, and the little learnt, except 
evil, in the latter, combines all the Classical Courses of Eton 
with the Mathématical Instructions of Cambridge, of which he 
is a Member; and thereby affords junior Pupils, with the com- 
forts and plenty ofhome, the classical advantages of public schools, 
without their cruel discipline, and senior Pupils the scientific 
instruction of Universities, without their moral evils, expenses, 
&c. But to expand the minds of his Pupils and make them intel- 
lectual, no ordinary school studies are sufficient. Tie prineipal, 
therefore, and four resident assistants, (two graduates), devote 
eight hours daily to the education of only 30 Pupils. ‘Mhis assi- 
duity, combined with lectures on history, belles lettres, astrono- 
my, chemistry, &c. large library, instruments, &c. have made 
ae clever boys, some of which now rank among the first scho- 
jars. 

Terms, including every expense, 60 Guineas, if under 14; 

if above, 80 Guineas. 
Pians and Prospectuses, gratis, at Messrs. Dixie’s, 3, New 
u 


jond Street; and Mann’s, 39, Cornhill. 





REPARED PARCHMENT. — To 
Attorneys, Conveyancers, Architects, &c.—Messrs. Phil- 
lips and Co. Law and General Stationers, No. 100, Chancery Lane, 
appointed Agents by Mr. Charies Terry, of Shoe Lane, beg leave 
to inform the Legal Profession, that they can be supplied with 
the Prepared Parchment in every variety of size and form, as well 
as = with the proper Stamp for any Deed or Document. 
-B. Parish Regi printed ding to the Forms 
Pp ibed by Act of P. 











Maps of India and of the Burman Empire, corrected to 1831. 
This day is published, by Parbury, Allen, and Co. 
7, Leadenhall Street, 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED and 
EXTENDED MAP of INDIA and of the BURMAN 
EMPIRE, from the latest Surveys of the best Authorities. Com- 
piled principally for the Use of the Officers of the Army in India. 
On Six Sheets, price 2/. 12s. 6d.; or on cloth, in a Case, 3/. 138. 6d.; 
or on cloth, with Koilers, varnished, 4/. 4s. 

Among the great mass of materials used in the construction of 
this Map, the following may be particularised :—The Surveys of 
Colonel M‘Kenzie in the Mysore; of Brigadier Lambton, as well 
as numerous Positions determined by him in the course of his 
Trig ic: P ions; of Colonel Hodgson, and of Cap- 
tains Webb and White in the mountainous districts; of Captain 
Franklin in Bundlecund; of Captain Johnson in Bhopal; of 
Lieut. Wilcox in Assam; of Lieut. Fisher in Sylhet; and of 
Lieut. Pemberton in Munipoor. Malwa is copied from Sir John 
Malcolm’s Map. 

2. A smaller Map of India and of the Bur- 
man Empire, compiled from the latest Documents. On 1 large 
Sheet, 18s.; or on cloth, in a Case, 1/. 58.; or on cloth, with Rol- 
lers, varnished, 1/. 9s. 





Britton’s Architectural Works. 

HE Publishers of the following splendid 
and truly interesting Works solicit the attention of Anti- 
quaries, Architects, and all classes onnoisseurs, to their con- 
tents, and to the peculiarly faithful and beautiful style in which 
every department has n archeological infor- 
mation, drawing, engraving, paper, and printing, the Cathedral 
and Picturesque Antiquities are unrivalled in this or any other 
country. The whole series may be said te constitute a Cyclopa- 
dia of the Arch 1 Antiquiti England. Some of the 
large paper copies are out ef print, and will never be reworked ; 
and of the small paper only a very limited edition has been 
printed—whence the purchasers may be certain of good impres- 
sions. The most eminent draftsmen and engravers have been 
engaged in the different works; and all the published critiques 
th of our own and foreign countries have uniformly praised 

them for fidelity, beauty, and varied information. 

A Dictionary of the Architecture and Ar- 
cheology of the Middle Ages; including the Words used by Old 
and Modern Authors in treating of Architectural and other An- 
tiquities, &c. The volume will contain at least Forty Engrav- 
ings by J. Le Keux, and be completed in Four Parts, in the year 
age Peleg, royal Svo. 12s, each; medium 4to. 2is.; imperial 

to. 31s. 6d. 


Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities ; 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE THIRD VOLUME of COLONEL 


NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the PENIN- 
SULA. 8vo. with Plans, price 20s. boards. 
«« Napier’s History of the Peninsular War is an admirable 
production, and at a stroke levels all others before it.”—Metro- 
olitan. 
4 T. and W. Boone, (from the Strand,) 29, New Bond Street. 


With Notes by the Editor, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Stowel, Sir 
James Mackintosh, &c. with several original Portraits, 5 vols. 


vo. Bl. 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, a new 
4 edition, incorporating Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, Tour to 
the Hebrides, Tour in Wales, &c. 

By the Right Honourable JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HAVERSILL ; or, Memoirs of an Officer 

in the Army of Wolfe. 
By JAMES ATHEARN JONES. 
8 vols. post 8vo. price 1. lis. 6d. boards. 

“It is to the full as earnest and impressive. and conceived in 
nearly as philosophical a spirit, as ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ while it is 
more full of adventure, character, and historical details.”—Atlas. 

T. and W. Boone, (from the Strand), 29, New Bond Street. 





Just published, in 1 thick vol. third edition, much enlarged 
and improved, price 15s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, embracing 
all the modern Imp in Medici Cc ‘ining also a 
copious Collection of app i P: pti Medical Manage- 
ment of Children, Rules of Diet, Virtueé and Doses of all Medi- 
cines, &c. The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Me- 
dical Guide for the Use of the loner: Families, and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &. 
“We ientiously dit. It is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall ve the volume as the 
advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour 
of need, without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”— 
Literary Chronicle. 

«« In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incomparably supe- 
rior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work in our language.” 
—Wesleyan Magazine. 

«« It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— London 
Weekly Review. 

“It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London; and sold by all 
jooksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, 2d edition, revised and enlarged, 

rice 8s. 6d. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion; illustrating 
the Symptoms, Varieties, Causes, and correct Treatment of the 
prevailing Disorders of the Stomach and Liver; with Practical 
Observations on some Painful Complaints originating in those 
disorders, as Tic Douloureux, Gout, Fulness of Blood in the 
Head, &c. 

“* We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.”—London Medical 
Journal. 

“ It is very evidently the result of close attention to, and d 
experience in the subject. Mr. Abernethy speaks of it in terms 
of high praise.”—British Magazine, Jan. 1830. 











The Public Records. 

HE COMMISSIONERS for PRESERV.- 
ING the PUBLIC RECORDS, having authorised their 
Publishers to sell these important National Treasures, for a 
limited period, at such very moderate prices as will place them 
within the reach of even private individuals, a Catalogue of all 
the Works which have been printed by order of the Commission, 
with the reduced Prices annexed, may be had of the Publishers, 

Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

Bampton Lectures Jor 1331. 
In 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 


HE POPULAR EVIDENCE of 
CHRISTIANITY STATED and EXAMINED, in Eight 
Discourses, preached before the University of Uxford, in the Year 
i831, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. 
'HOMAS WILLIAM LANCASTER, M.A. 
Vicar of Banbury, and formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, 


Oxford. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and C., J., G., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place, London. 





ig Sixty Engravings by Le Keux, &c., and Twenty-four 
Woodcuts, of Ancient Buildings, Street Architecture, Bars, 
Castles, &c.; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the 
Subjects, and of the Characteristic Features of each City. In 
1 vol. elegantly half-bound, price 7/. 4s. medium 4to.; and 12/. 
imperial 4to. with Proofs of the Plates. 

Cities Illustrated. 

York, Canterbury, Bath, Bristol, Chichester, Coventry, Dur- 
ham, Gloucester, Hereford, Lincoln, London, Norwich, Peter- 
borough, Rochester, Salisbury, Wells, Winchester, and Worces- 
ter. 

Chronological and Historical Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain. Price 61. 12s. small 
paper, and 11/. large paper. 

*,* To correspond with the “* Architectural Antiquities,” 

of which this work forms the Fifth Volume. 

This volume contains Eighty-six Engravings, by J. Le Keux, 
&c., which, with the historical and descriptive letter-press, are 
arranged in chronological order, shewing the rise, progress, and 

erfection of Christian Architecture in England. Also, Chrono- 
ogical and Historical Tables of Churches, Crosses, Fonts, Monu- 
ments, &c.; with an Architectural Dictionary. 

London: Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, Paternoster Row; J. Britton, Burton Crescent; and 
J. Taylor, Architectural Library, High Holborn. 





Lindley Murray's Elementary Works, with the Author’s 
last Corrections. 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR, compre. 


hending the Principles and Rules of the Language, 
illustrated by appropriate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 


2 vols. 8vo. 5th edition, Ll. 1s. boards. 

An English Grammar, 12mo. 45th edition, 
4s. bound. 

An Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s En. 
glish Grammar. 108th edition, 1s. bound. 

English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En- 
glish Grammar. 89th edition, 2s. 6d. 

Key to the English Exercises. 19th edit. 

2s. 6d. bd. The Exercises and Key may be had together, 4s. 6d. 

Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
oe of Pieces in Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th edition, 3s. 


und. 

The English Reader; or, Pieces in Prose 
and Peetry, selected from the best Writers. 2ist edition, 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

Sequel to the English Reader; or, Elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 6th edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois; ou, Re- 
cueil des Piéces choisies, avec l’'Explication des Idioti et des 
Phrases difficiles qui s’y trouvent. 5th edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lecteur Francois; ou, Recueil des Piéces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirées des meilleures Ecrivains, pour servir 
a perfectionner les Jeunes Gens dans la Lecture, 5th edit. 5s. 

An English Spelling-Book, with Reading 
Lessons, adapted to the Capacities of Children. 39th edition, 
le. 6d. 


s. Gd. 

First Book for Children, 20th edition, 6d. 
sewed. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Harvey 
and Darton, London; and Wilson and Sons, York. 
Of whom may be had, . 

The Life of Lindley Murray, written by 
Himself. 2d edition, 8vo. with a Portrait and Fac-Simile, 9s. 
boards. 

Grammatical Questions, adapted to the 
Grammar of Lindley Murray, with Notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. 
2s. 6d, bound, 7th edition, considerably improved. z 

First Lessons in English Grammar, designed 
as an I duction to the Abridg) of Murray’s Grammar, 
New edition, 9¢. sewed. 











Price 1s. to be continued monthly, No. I. of the 
ORTICULTURAL REGISTER, and 
General Magazine of all useful and interesting Disco- 
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